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“It is due to Harper's Youne Prortr to speak with 
special cordiality of the editor's work, which excludes 
every objectionable or questionable line, and presents 
only what will aid the physical, mental, and moral de- 
velopment of the reader.”—Boston Beacon, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Inivstraten WEeKkiy. 

The number issued June 14 contains the Jivst 
part of an article on * Buying a Sail- Boat,” by 
Joux Hanperton; “Wonderful Trained Ani- 
mals. by CuaRtes Frepertck Houper, with an i/- 
lustvation by Dan Brarp; “ Zhe Surrender of 
Camp Kit Carson,” by Wittiam O. Sropparn , 
and other stories and articles. 


The principal illustration is 


DRAWING THE DOLL’S PORTRAIT, 


From tue Parstine wy Mrs. A. L. Crooks. 
In the next number will appear the first of a 
SEVIER of four articles, entitled 
BICYCLING IN WILD COUNTRIES, 
By THOMAS STEVENS, 
Avtuor or “Arounp Taz Wor.p on a Broyorr.” 
SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $200 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harrrr’s Youne Prope 


mill be sent on application. 
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Our next number will contain a PatrERN-SHEET 
Scpp.eMent, with numerous full-sized patterns, il- 
lustrations, and descriptions of Lapies’ SUMMER 











Sik and Woot Costumes; Travettine Tor- 
LETT BatuinGc Dresses, Croaks, and Caps; | 





Yourus’ and Boys’ CLorsine ; a variety of Work 
Patterns, meluding a complete Cross-stitch Alpha- 
bet for Marking, Embroidered Cushions, Music 
Racks, ete. ; with choice literary and artistic at- 


tractions. 





THE GOOD TIME COMING. 

J HO does not wish to live longer than 
\ his allotted span? In this wonder- 
working age the most pious soul might cov- 
et the century and a half of Dr. Parr, and 
tind it all too short. Our story-book of life 
is so exciting that we must want to find out 
what will happen next. And we know, as 
of revelation, that the sequel reserved for 
our childrens’ reading will be even more 
wonderful than the contemporary tale. 

But it is comforting to reflect that we have 
the pleasure of living in the very best age 
so far evolved. Even if we have sentimen- 
tal sighings for a more idyllic part, we must 
admit that our own time is the most eager, 
alert, daring, well-meaning, comfortable, 
and even humane of periods, And this we 
say in full remembrance of bad school teach- 
ing, frequent dishonesty, official corruption, 
brutality, strikes, and the antics of anarchy 
and nihilism, for these defects are so con- 
spienous partly because they stand ont 
against a background of general order and 
virtue. Nor must it be forgotten that vice 
can no longer hide in a corner, and though 
she may be undergoing reformation, her 
Jeast peceadillo is blown far and wide by 
the newspapers, where once her worst of- 
fence might have gone unrecorded. 

And certainly almost every physical dis- 


with pink parasols, celebrated by DICKENS 
in 1841, who tended the Lowell looms by 
day, and read poetry and ancient history at 
night, are superseded by the foreign “ hand,” 
who is a hand only. And this subdivision 
of labor, with its dulled intelligence, does, 
no doubt, lead to discontentment and strikes. 
But it seems to be a law of advancement 
that the ill results of any radical change of 
condition show themselves first. The pro- 
cess of adjustment is long and difficult. 
Other forces must be brought into play to 
secure a new balance. 

So far we have been undergoing the tran- 
sition period, with its penalties. But it is 
plain that the scope and direction of our 
teaching are to be changed. As the machine, 
approximating more and more to human in- 
telligence, lifts the burden of toil, the bet- 
ter-taught human creature will approximate 
less and less to the machine, and the slow 
drudge will once more give place to the alert 
man. Wider sanitary knowledge will keep 
him healthy and powerful. Health and en- 
ergy will set him to earn bread for his soul 
as well as cabbages for his pot. 

Nay, it is not impossible that the man of 
the immediate future may be able to do with- 
out both pot and cabbage ; for serious scien- 
tists are considering whether chemistry and 
electricity may not yet provide a universal 
food, wholesome, palatable, sufficient, and 
above all things cheap, which may dis- 
pense with the slow process of sowing, 
reaping, and gathering into barns, with 
grinding and packing and carrying, with 
pasturing and killing, and so release a vast 
mnount of labor and energy to flow into bet- 
ter channels. 

The impossible has ceased to be. In a 
glass darkly we behold what our descend- 
ants shall see face to face. But, though it 
is better to live now than in any former 
age, the really fortunate race is Posterity. 





A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY. 


T is difficult to say what it is that en- 

chants a young man’s fancy, what par- 
ticular attraction, what “touch of hand, 
turn of head,” because the observer is al- 
ways more or less surprised that such feeble 
charms should effect such large results. One 
would say that it cannot be invariably beau- 
ty that decides, if beauty had not as many 
definitions as religion or love, or there would 
be no lovely spinsters; it cannot be intel- 
lect, or we should meet no inane married 
women; it cannot be always amiability, or 
we should see no vixens presiding over 
households; nor social position, or there 
would be no mésalliances ; nor money, or all 
the penniless maidens would be left to sin- 
gle blessedness. It must be some indefina- 
ble charm, some tone of the voice, some 
glance of the eye, some curve of the cheek, 


| some tint of the skin, that works the mira- 


covery and invention of the last ninety | 


years has been utilized for the direct benefit 
of mankind. Steam-engine, telegraph, tele- 
phone, photograph, all machinery, whether 
agricultural, manufacturing, or domestic, 
help the masses. Sanitary science seeks 
their benefit. Social science concerns itself 
with their disabilities. And if the need is 
immensely beyond its satisfaction, the great 
thing is to have discovered the need and 
attempted the satisfaction. 


It is true, indeed, as a certain school of | 


moralists assert, that the introduction of 
machinery has been followed by certain dis- 
astrous results. The artisan who formerly 
made a whole shoe, a whole watch, a whole 
house, and brought an intelligent compre- 
hension to every part, and developed an in- 
telligent manhood, now tends the machine 
that cuts a sole, punches a disk, or turns 
out a window-sash, and becomes a mere ma- 
chine in the process. The old seamstress, 
whose head was not less clever than her 
hands, has given place to the mere “ oper- 
ator,” who pays you out unnumbered yards 
of stitching from her sewing-machine, and 
has neither invention, discretion, nor cor- 
rectness of eye to see whether two sleeves 
are alike. Those accomplished young ladies 





cle. With one, grace carries the day ; while 
another is indifferent to this, but is sus- 
ceptible only to wit, to a blooming color, 
to a shapely hand, to a genial manner. 
The talking girl attracts the silent man; 
she can say the things he has always been 
striving to utter; the woman who, like 
Madame R&CAMIER, “listens with sedue- 
tion,” pleases the brilliant man, who has 
no time or inclination to listen to other 
people’s ideas ; the thinker goes to the giddy 
butterfly for relaxation; the dude likes to 
secure the superior woman; the youth is 
dazzled by the mature accomplishments and 
knowledge of his feminine senior; and the 
old beau feels as if he proved his title to 
youth by his preference for sweet sixteen. 
A young man’s fancy, to be sure, like every- 
body else’s, is much influenced by propin- 
quity; it is the woman of whom he sees the 
most, with whom he is intimate enongh to 
discover the attractions that are often over- 
looked by other friends, who appeals to him; 
but among a number with whom he is 
equally intimate, how does it happen that 
he selects oue especially, and finds in her all 
the poetry and music of his life? Of course 
the by-stander does not recognize the charm; 
he often sees only a very commonplace girl, 
or even a frivolous one, in the idol, and 
wonders how his friend can be so deluded, 
and wishes he could disenchant him, and 
sincerely believes that he never will be such 
a fool that he cansiot tell a divinity from a 
girl of the period. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE SINGLE WILL. 


iz an interesting paper on “ Marriage and the 
Family,” by Hermann Lotze, which Professor 
Ladd, of Yale University, has lately translated, 
he expresses some very liberal views, for a Ger- 
man, in regard to marriage. He readily admits 
that “ nothing but the ancient depreciation of the 
female sex could lead to the thought of a patria 
potestas (paternal authority), which ascribed to 
the father the unconditional right over the child’s 








life and death.” He defines marriage as being a 
complete surrender of personality in respect to 
what is most peculiar to this personality, namely, 
the body; but instead of making this a wholly 
one-sided surrender, as has been too common 
with both civil and religious writers, he makes it 
distinctly and explicitly mutual. He finely says, 
following Kant in this, that * this complete sur- 
render works no detriment to personal honor 
only in case it is returned by just as complete 
and unreserved surrender of the other person- 
ality in relation to all the interests of life.” From 
this he concludes, first, that marriage must be no 
temporary union, but a fellowship of the whole 
life, of all human and divine interests; and 
then that only monogamy corresponds to this 
ideal, 

All this is afterward summed up by him as “ the 
perfect moral equivalence of the two partners in 
marriage”; and it is rather a disappointment 
when we find him, nevertheless, declaring that 
this equivalence * does not annul the necessity that 
a single will must decide in relation to the ex- 
ternalities of the conduct ef life.” What he af- 
terward says under this head seems a little indis- 
tinct, and might be variously interpreted; but 
this general proposition, heard so often from the 
lips of mediocre men, seems a little unworthy of 
the strength and fearlessness of Lotze. It is my 
experience that the men who talk in this way, 
and who dwell on the companion conviction that 
“a woman is never so well off as when she finds 
a strong man to rule her,” do not belong in gen- 
eral to the strongest class of men. A man of 
really large and broad force likes to find some 
companion quality in the partner of his life, as 
Shakespeare’s Brutus found it in Portia, 


*“O ye gods, 
Render me worthy of this noble wife!” 


It is rather the man failing to impress his own 
individuality on the world outside who insists on 
making the most of it by his own fireside, and 
at least posing as a little monarch there. <A 
weak wife will sometimes be happy in being 
crushed by such a fireside despot; and a strong 
and good-natured wife will smile inwardly while 
she listens to the lofty words of a husband whom 
she perhaps winds round her finger. But neither 
of these is the ideal household, That is found 
only where the “ moral equivalence of the two 
partners” is recognized through everything, and 
they learn to harmonize into one joint power, or 
else by mutual agreement assign to each a sep- 


| arate portion of the sway. 


This is now partially recognized by our courts, 
in regard to the custody of the children, for in- 
stance, and there are probably few judges within 
the United States who would go as far as that 
Canada judge who lately ruled that a mother had 
no legal right to the custody of her child so long 
as her husband lived, although that husband had 
long deserted both her and the child. It is more 
and more recognized also in respect to the man- 
agement of property. This joint control of the 
two most important possessions is a recognition 
of the possibility of equal alliances where nei- 
ther party shall have absolute sway. That 
this is perfeetly practicable in the affairs of 
common life is‘Shown by the vast multitude of 
business partnerships between two persons, nei- 
ther of whom claims to control the other. Enor- 
mous business responsibilities, involving delicate 


and complicated decisions, are often swayed by 


| two persons who have to rely solely on mutual 


confidence to settle all differences of opinion. 
It is not found necessary to reason abstractly that 


| government must be in the hands of one person, 


and that therefore the one partner must be an 
autocrat and the other a figure-head only. We 


| thus know that in the most active business of life 





—that, indeed, which is technically and habitually 
called “ business,” as if it were the only serious 
matter—things may be as well managed by two 
heads as by one. Indeed the assumption is that 
the two heads will be better than one, as the 
common proverb goes, for purposes of consulta- 
tion; and where finaj action is needed, it can be 
delegated by mutual agreement to the one or the 
other. 

Now if two business partners, coming together 
with only material interests at stake, can thus 
work successfully on what may be called the two- 
headed plan, why is it not-to be expected that two 
married persons can doit? They meet, as Lotze 
says, in “perfect moral equivalence,” as do the 
business partners ; they have to stimulate them ali 
the common interests which business partners 
share; but they have, unlike business partners, 
the whole realm of sentiment and association and 
parentage and household life to hold them in 
harmony. Their success, if they succeed, is a 
success far more important to their happiness 
than any business triumph, their failure, if they 
fail, is more disastrous than a whole series of 
mercantile bankruptcies. Under ordinary cir- 


| cumstances they can go on by mutual agreement 





and undertaking ; in extraordinary cireumstances 
they can be expected to agree, as business part- 
ners do, to delegate the decision to that one for 
whom it is most obviously fitting, or who has most 
at stake. In most families this is already done, 
so far as concerns the broad general method of 
letting the husband decide on the domicile, and 
the wife as to the care of children. Even here 
the two things intermingle, since in a proposed 
change of domicile the welfare of the children is 
one of the most important elements. It is diffi- 
cult to think of anything, even the investment of 
money, in which the habits of modern life do not 
recognize that the wife as well as the husband 
has some concern. The main thing is to remem- 
ber that marriage is, as Lotze points out, a mutu- 
al surrender, and that the two partners are mor- 
ally equivalent. This should be the standard ; 
and not that of Mr. Thomas Shapsea in Dickens’s 
story, who recorded upon his wife’s tombstone 
that he “had never met with a spirit more capa- 
ble of—looking up to him !” y hy | 








IIQUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
1V.—SETTLING THE HOUSE. 


‘THE business of moving into a new home and 
getting it in habitable order is a task that 
requires some executive ability. More or less 
confusion there must be, but by a systematic plan 
of action, clearly followed, the friction and annoy- 
ance may be reduced to a minimum. : 

Nothing can be worse than the indiscriminate 
piling of furniture, carpets, curtains, books, cloth- 
ing, china, and ornaments into an empty house, 
with the vague idea that in some unexplained way 
order will be obtained from this chaos. The task 
is equal to that bestowed upon poor Graciosa by 
her malignant step-mother, and the wand of a 
Percinel to restore harmony is lacking. If com- 
fort is finally achieved, it will be at an outlay of 
labor and worry that costs almost more than it is 
worth. 

In settling the house the first thing to be done 
is to clean thoroughly before a single article is 
moved into it. A mere broom cleaning will not 
suffice; still less the assurance of the landlord 
that the house was left in perfect order by the 
last tenants. It must first be swept from top to 
bottom, and then the pail and serubbing-brush 
must have their turn, The walls must be wiped 
off, the cornices dusted, the blinds brushed, the 
windows washed, the paint and marble scoured, 
and not a crack or crevice in a closet shelf suffer- 
ed to escape uncleaned. The windows should 
then be left open, that the wind and sun may do 
their part in purifying and sweetening. 

The house clean and dry, the carpets next make 
their appearance, It is taken for granted that 
plumbers, paperers, and painters are all out of 
the house before the family enters. The floor 
coverings in the bedchambers and living-rooms 
should be laid first, while those for the halls and 
stairs are left until all the furniture is moved in, 
and the tramping feet of workmen and movers 
have departed. The carpets are softened and 
wear saved them by first spreading the boards 
either with newspapers or the heavy paper felt- 
ing that comes for this purpose. This should be 
secured in place by a few tacks. Cushions or 
pads for the stairs are admirable, and make the 
carpet last nearly twice as long. Unless the new 
settlers have a goodly stock of experience, or live 
in towns where carpet-fitters are unknown, it is 
not judicious for them to attempt to put down 
their nice carpets themselves. The business of 
cutting, fitting, and sewing them is very hard 
work to unaccustomed fingers, and is apt to pro- 
duce unsatisfactory results in the line of stretched 
and misshaped carpets, to say nothing of bruised 
and blackened hands and weary spines. Above 
all, the work of making and laying an entirely new 
carpet should always be given into the hands of 
professionals. The charges for such labor are 
not large, and the efforts of amateurs in this di- 
rection are apt to prove more expensive in the 
long-run, 

With mattings the case is somewhat different. 
Here there is no sewing to be done, beyond a 
little binding of raw edges in corners; the cut- 
ting is not difficult, nor, after a little practice, is 
the stretching and smoothing of the breadths a 
hard matter. 

Apropos of carpets, a word of warning may 
not be amiss. Under no circumstances should 
a carpet and border be put down separately. 
The whole carpet should be shaped and made, 
the border sewed on before it is laid. Some car- 
pet men, especially if the room is irregular in 
shape, make a stout struggle to be allowed to 
sew and put down the carpet first, and then tack 
the border around the edge. It lessens their la- 
bor, and multiplies that of the housewife when 
she has to take her carpet up to be beaten and 
cleaned. 

The floor-coverings disposed of, the window- 
curtains must next be hung, and then the heavy 
pieces of furniture moved in. The prospective 
residents are fortunate when they can delay com- 
ing in themselves until everything is in perfect 
order. But at least they should not fail to wait 
until this stage of the proceedings. Let some 
clear-headed person superintend the bringing in 
and placing of the different articles, and see that 
each piece of furniture is put in the room where 
it belongs, thus avoiding the confusion of finding 
the parlor sofa in the third story and a bed set 
up in the dining-room. 

The furniture should be placed in each apart- 
ment as nearly as possible in the order in which 
it must remain. A little care can accomplish 
this, and the trouble of pulling all to pieces and 
reorganizing saved. If the different pieces are 
done up in sacking and excelsior, they should be 
stripped of their wrappings outside of the house. 
Enough of the jute will be tramped into the ear- 
pet in any event to make the house-keeper’s life 
a burden to her for days to come. 

The furniture should all be arranged, the glass- 
es screwed to the bureaus, the marble slabs in 
place, and the beds set up, before any attempt is 
made to unpack smaller articles, The purely 
ornamental should be neglected until the useful 
is in perfect order, Clothing should be taken 
from trunks and boxes, and hang in the closets 
or laid in the drawers. When possible, nothing 
should be put down except where it is to remain. 
Work is doubled by placing an article in a spot 
from which it will have to be removed in two or 
three days. 

The china and glass and the kitchen utensils 
come next in order. These should be unpacked 
in a room with a bare floor, to prevent the bits 
of straw from getting scattered over the carpets. 
Each piece should be carefully wiped before it 
goes to its corner on the shelf, and those things 
that need washing set aside in a place by them- 
selves until a pan of hot water is attainable. Put 
away nothing that is not clean enough to use 
when needed. It may seem more tedious at the 
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time, but by this course infinite trouble will be 
avoided later on. Dusty dishes mean dusty 
shelves, and the whole china closet will have to 
be scrubbed again before the house is fairly set- 
tled, if the crockery is not clean when it is stored. 

In the kitchen the supervision must be even 
closer. Saucepans, kettles, spiders, and tins 
must be immaculate within and without. Nails 
and hooks must be driven to hang these on, and 
a place chosen for each. 

The task of unpacking, dusting, and shelving 
the books should be committed to some one who 
thoroughly understands the order in which these 
should be arranged. This is not an easy piece of 
work, nor is it one that can be committed to hire- 
lings. The hanging of the pictures and the dis- 
position of the bric-d-brac come under the charge 
of the mistress, as does the hanging of curtains 
and the arrangement of draperies about the 
rooms. 

All such work as this can be accomplished 
quite as well after the family is settled in its new 
abode. More important is the storing away of 
the bed and table linen in its appropriate quar- 
ters, and the laying in of provisions in the kitch- 
en. The stock groceries—flour, meal, sugar, tea, 
coffee, soap, and other imperishables—may be pro- 
cured in large quantities, and should all be pur- 
chased and stored before house-keeping begins. 
The fuel should also be in its place, range and 
furnace coal, and wood large and small. It,is 
best to have the coal put in before the furniture 
is moved, or even, when such a course is practi- 
cable, before the house is cleaned, that the black 
dust may be avoided, 

The house-mistress may now consider herself 
fairly settled. The empty trunks and boxes may 
be taken to the garret, the broken packing-cases 
relegated to the cellar or wood-shed, to be split 
up and used as kindling. The house, clean as it 
was when the moving began, will need at least 
one sweeping, possibly two, after the furniture is 
brought in, before it is presentable. 

Even with new household goods a lumber-room 
or closet will be needed almost immediately, where 
spare articles of furniture, wearing apparel, ete., 
may be left until called for. 

With all the good-will and strenuous effort that 
can be put forth, the house-keeper will find plenty 
to keep her hands busy for long after everything 
appears to the casual observer to be in perfect 
order, There will be mantel lambrequins to be 
made and hung, a chair to be cushioned, a pic- 
ture-frame to be draped. But all these are minor 
matters. The great business of moving in and 
putting to rights is virtually accomplished, and 
the queen of the household begins her reign in 
earnest. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SIMPLE COTTON DRESSES. 


a with small incomes can have a va- 
riety of pretty dresses this season at 
small expense, provided they choose suitable fab- 
rics, and make them up in simple styles. Among 
cotton goods, satteens and ginghams are most in 
favor here, while imported dresses brought over 
by French modistes are of the old-fashioned 
sprigged lawns, pin-dotted muslins, and thicker 
Chambérys and percales. Satteens are liked in 
dark shades of blue, heliotrope, or brown, because 
they are not easily soiled, and as they are sent to 
the cleaners instead of the family laundress, they 
are made up with linings just as wool or silk 
dresses are made, They have a basque with vel- 
vet collar, cuffs, and revers, and a pleated skirt 
with apron drapery. Ginghams are liked for 
their dainty freshness, and are therefore chosen 
in light colors, and made without lining or foun- 
dation skirt, with a view to being easily ironed. 
The gathered belted waist is excellent for ging- 
hams, with the fulness only at the belt, or else 
carried up to the neck in front. A collar of em- 
broidery may be made standing or turned over in 
Byron shape, as French dresses are now shown 
quite low at the throat. The coat sleeves, the 
shirt sleeves with wristband, or the full puffed 
sleeves are all suitable for these dresses. For 
home wear a full round gathered skirt simply 
hemmed will complete a gingham dress prettily, 
but for general wear it is more usual to have a 
pleated skirt and apron drapery. The skirt 
may be a regular kilt held by tapes passed un- 
derneath, or there may be a foundation skirt of 
gingham with one or two gathered flounces around 
it, as these gathered ruffles are easily laundried. 
Lavender and heliotrope ginghams with white or 
with primrose stripes are in great demand this 
summer, with loops and bows of darker velvet 
ribbon on the neck and sleeves. Blue and gray 
ginghams are cool and fresh-looking, and are 
made up in checks, large plaids, and stripes of 
two shades, or alternating with white. Yoke 
waists gathered to a belt and yoke basques are 
seen in stylishly made gingham dresses ; the lat- 
ter have the yoke in the front only, forming a 
deep point almost to the waist line, with fulness 
below the yoke concealing the darts of the lining, 
and coming almost to a point at the end of the 
basque. There are also many pretty cotton dress- 
es made with the basque of plain satteen or ging- 
ham, while the skirt and its drapery are of the 
same fabric in large piaids or in wide stripes, 
their predominating color matching that of the 
basque. 

The sheer lawns are imported in solid colors 
—pale mauve, sky blue, rose pink, and lilae—with 
tiny specks or embroidered dots all over them. 
These may be as simply made as thicker fabrics, 
but the modistes show them made up in polo- 
naises shirred on the corsage, and trimmed with 
point d’esprit lace. This lace fills in a V space 
as a plastron or a longer vest, and it is laid in 
folds around the collar, with its pointed edge up- 
permost, and finished in the back with a bow of 
itself; rows of lace are placed around or down 
the sleeves. Sprigged muslins show bunches of 





heliotrope or of sweet-peas or carnations on 
white grounds that have also small dots wrought 
all over them. These have festooned draperies 
and flounces edged with lace, caught up between 
the festoons by small bows or loops of watered 
ribbon. Chambéry dresses of dark red, blue, pink, 
brown, gray, or mauve have flounces embroidered 
with white put around the skirt, or the embroidery 
is in lengthwise rows like insertion, when it may be 
used either for the drapery or to form the lower 
skirt, Sometimes the flounces are joined togeth- 
er,and put lengthwise down a long drapery and 
around its edges, falling on a pleated skirt of 
the plain Chambéry. 


HOW TO VARY THE TOILETTE, 


To give variety to the wirdrobe a black lace 
dress may be mounted without lining, and be 
worn over different skirts and bodices, namely, 
of black satin, of white moiré, and of silk of any 
becoming color—green, blue, lavender, or rose. 
For this purpose the deep lace skirting measur- 
ing forty inches or more should be used. The 
scalloped edge is at the foot all around, and the 
plain edge is pleated to a waistband, one end 
of the scallops being then carried up the back 
as a jabot. If this skirt is too long, it should be 
caught up, after the pleats are laid, near the top, 
allowing the pleats to drop over gracefully ma 
cluster, or else the pleats may be spread out like 
an opened fan, and a bunch of ribbon loops to 
catch it up may be placed under the fan to drop 
still lower. A round waist of silk without other 
lining is made to match each skirt, and the coat 
sleeves may be put in with a binding, and only 
basted in the armhole, so that they can be re- 
moved and leave the lace sleeves transparent. 
Another costume that may be varied has a white 
wool skirt that may be worn with different over- 
dresses; for instance, one of gray cashmere, one 
of fawn-color, and one of navy blue wool. As 
each of these colors looks well with blue, a blue 
velvet border may be put at the foot of the white 
skirt, while the basques may all be embellished 
by a single plastron made separate, with white 
canvas or surah pleats down the middle, and blue 
velvet ribbon like revers up each side, also as a 
standing collar, with folds of the white above it. 
A bunch of loops and ends of the velvet ribbon 
is at the point of the plastron at the waist line, 
or, if more becoming, the plastron may be length- 
eved in vest shape to the end of the basque. 
Occasionally a polonaise is used above a white 
wool skirt, but the over-dress is more often a 
very simple basque and an over-skirt. The 
over-skirt has an apron pointed in front or on 
one side, and is quite long, but not long enough 
to conceal the velvet border on the lower skirt. 
Gimps of braid or of cord in broad open designs 
are sometimes used around the skirt instead of 
a border. This fancy for white skirts with dark 
over-dresses is also seen in rich fabrics, as a 
white faille or moiré lower skirt with black Ben- 
galine for the over-skirt and basque. A black 
velvet border edges the white skirt, and there is 
above the border pointed passementerie of jet, 
with perhaps gilt or colored beads. 





HOW TO UTILIZE LACK GARMENTS. 


Lace garments that have long been laid aside 
are now being used in making lace dresses. For 
instance, a lace sacque can easily be transformed 
into a gathered basque by shirring it at the waist 
line on a silk lining; the sleeves,if flowing in 
the old fashion, should simply be turned up-side 
down, with the widest parts gathered in at the 
armholes, making leg-of-mutton sleeves. Man- 
tles and shawls can be arranged to form most 
stylish drapery, and lace flounces are in great fa- 
vor, not only as parts of lace dresses, but as trim- 
mings on silks, surahs, ete. It is well, however, 
to take good care of lace mantles yet a little 
longer, as it is predicted they are to be worn 
again as they were originally. Lace flounces 
formerly were gathered over flounces of tulle to 
bring the design of the lace into full relief, and 
French modistes are again mounting them in 
this way. 

HOW RIBBONS ARE USED. 

Ribbons are inexpensive trimmings, and are in 
great favor this season for brightening up lace, 
net, or muslin dresses. The black watered rib- 
bons an inch and a half wide, with picot edges, 
are liked for black lace dresses, and those of Nile 
green, old-rose, or golden brown are on light 
dresses, On the corsage the ribbon forms a high 
collar by being passed around the dress collar and 
held by a small bow, or two or three short notched 
ends on the left side, or in the back, if the wearer 
prefers; the sleeves have a wristband similarly 
arranged to end in a bow on the inside seam, and 
if the sleeves are full an armlet may be tied above 
the elbow. Bretelles are then made on the cor- 
sage, beginning in a point at the waist line in the 
front and in the back, and carried up to the shoul- 
ders, where a bow completes them. If the waist 
is a basque, the ribbon is laid along its entire 
edge, with a bow and loops in front; if the back 
is pointed, it outlines the point plainly; but if 
there is a postilion, it forms one or two bows 
amid the pleats, or at the top of the fulness. 
With a gathered waist the narrow ribbon forms 
a belt, and there is a wide sash behind. On the 
skirt there are two or three lengthwise pieces 
ending in loops down the left side, or else there 
is a series of bows, or a bridle, as it is called, made 
of two ends, beginning at the waist line, tied in 
a flowing bow half down the skirt; then the ends 
descend to form a still lower bow. A great deal 
of black ribbon is also used alternately with lace 
insertion to form the entire fronts of skirts, or 
the apron and waist, and this is also seen in the 
newest summer mantles. The fabric, twenty- 
four inches wide, is imported with stripes of vel- 
vet ribbon alternating with insertion, but it is 
very costly, and ingenious dress-makers arrange 
it more cheaply by using the ribbons now sold at 
low prices, with lace between, sometimes allowing 




















the scallops of the lace edge to lie outside on the 
velvet with pretty effect. White lace dresses are 
also made up with the greater part of alternate 
rows of white watered ribbon in stripes with Va- 
lenciennes lace or insertion. Pretty bodices to 
wear with silk or muslin skirts are made of either 
black or white ribbons and laces, and may be 
gathered to a belt or else in basque shape. Im- 
ported white muslins are woven with alternate 
stripes of lace and insertion, and are finished with 
scallops on one edge, so that they serve for the 
entire skirt or the long draped over-skirt of plain 
muslin dresses. 


FELT HATS AND JERSEYS. 


Sailor hats of felt are brought out for summer 
use in the country for boating, tennis, ete. The 
crown is low and the brim is flat and stiff. They 
are shown in white, navy blue, and dark red, 
trimmed with a band of wide ribbon, and a flat 
bow on the left side. 

The sailor jersey is a suitable garment to wear 
with a felt hat for out-of-door games and coun- 
try walks, needing only a skirt of blue wool or 
of any pretty gingham or other cotton fabric to 
complete a costume, This jersey is of navy biue 
wool webbing, made with four lengthwise box 
pleats like those of Norfolk jackets, and is pro- 
vided with a white wool sailor coilar, cuffs, and 
belt; also with a shirt plastron of the white web- 
bing to cover the space at the throat left uncov- 
ered by the open collar. Many other designs 
are shown in summer jerseys, those with yokes 
being among the prettiest. There are pointed 





yokes on plain jerseys without any fulness for | 


stout figures, while other jerseys, for those who 
are slender, have a great deal of fulness’on the 
bust gathered to a yoke that is covered with 
braiding done in vermicelli designs, the braid 
being sewed on the edges to stand in relief. 


FRENCH HATS, 


French bats that find favor for summer are 
valled the Trianon, and are worn with Marie An- 
toinette toilettes. These hats have a high round 
crown and a broad brim that is turned up at the 
back above the crown, ending there in a point, 
to which flowers and ribbons are attached to fall 
on the crown forits trimming. The cactus straws 
of crinoline and the lace-like Tuscan straws are 
revived for these hats, and are also used in the 
sailor shape so popular for hats of all fabrics. 
These straw laces are lined with thin white silk, 
or else they are made over silk of a contrasting 
color. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; James McCrerery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Le Boutittier Broruers ; 
and Stern Brorers. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Joe BENTON 1s of opinion that ff there 
is anything an author might be supposed to wish 
out of print, and to be kept out of print, it must 
be his private letters. ‘* These are never offered 
by him to the public, either as literature or as 
‘ pot-boilers.’ ”’ 

—Captain McMicKAN, of the Cunard steamer 
Umbria, has made the quickest passage on ree- 
ord between Queenstown and Sandy Hook. The 
time was six days, four hours, and twelve min- 
utes, or an hour and a half quicker than the 
EHtruria’s famous passage in August, 1883. The 
Umbria’s average daily run was 475 kuots, and 
her fastest day’s run 478 knots. 

—Mr JosupH W. Drexe has presented a 
landscape by Epwarp Gay, costing $2000, for 
the adornment of the new Executive Mansion 
at Albany, in the hope that other citizens will 
follow his example. Governor HILL, in accept- 
ing the gift, announces that the iarge wall spaces 
of the edifice afford excellent opportunity for 
the display of appropriate pictures. 

W. FLORENCE was given a farewell 
supper by Mr Henry Irvine in a banquet-room 
attached to the Lyceum Theatre, London, which 
has its own kitchen and well-stored butler’s 
pantry. 

—In an address to the graduating class at West 
Point, the chaplain, Rev. WiLLiaM M. PostLe- 
THWAITE, told the young men that their office 
made them more prominent than the members 
of any other profession save that of the ministry, 
and that it is more heroic and courageous to be 
faithful to duty in the quiet of every-day life 
than iu the din of battle. 

—The reconstruction of part of the building 
of the Cooper Union has used up most of Mr. 
Perer Cooper’s original endowment of $300,000; 
but his children, Mr. Epwarp Cooper and Mrs. 
A. 8. Hewirt, propose to make good the de- 
ficiency. 

—Spanish art is looking up. The Triennial 
Exhibition at Madrid, opened by Queen Cuxis- 
TINA, cOntuins many important historical com- 
positions by young Spaniards studying in Rome, 
who have drawn their inspiration not from For- 
TUNY, but from the best period of the Italian 
Renaissance. 

—The * Masque of Painters,” a Jubileecostume 
ball given in London by the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water-Colors, was an occasion of 
much splendor and pleasure. Mrs. ALMA-Ta- 
DEMA wore a Greek costume, and looked as if 
she had walked out of one of her husband’s pic- 
tures. Burgomasters, Queen ELIZABETHS, Ger- 
man Emperors, Makie Stuarts, and other ce- 
lebrities were received in style. Mr. Epwin A. 
ApBey is described by a London correspondent 
as wearing the loosely flowing wig and the dress 
of Henny IV. of France. 

—The Rev. Dr. Retp, who left Manson, Cal- 
houn County, Iowa, last winter, to become a 
missionary in Central Africa, has fallen a viciim 
to the savages. 

—The Rey. E. WALPOLE WarRREN, ofthe Holy 
Trinity Church, Lambeth, London, has been 
called to the rectorship of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity in New York. He is a moderate 
Churchman, and has done successful missionary 
work among the poor. 

—Judge Hitron declares that the late ALEX- 
ANDER T. STEWART was a man of great capacity 
and foresight, by which he accumulated a large 
fortune, which he bequeathed to his wife, in full 
reliance upon his knowledge (acquired by fifty- 

















ty-three years of married life) of her intelligence, 
her capacity for just discrimination, and her 
tidelity to his wishes, 

—The first woman appointed to be a Treasury 
clerk at Washington was Miss Jeanerte L, 
Dove.ass, of Ilion, New York. She had been a 
teacher in Mrs. Smitu’s female seminary at the 
national capital, and her appointment was ob- 
tained through the influence of Mr. Gerxurrt 
SmiTH, who in her youth was a near neighbor. 
Some years afterward she went to Scotland to 
secure a fortune to which she believed she had 
fallen heir. In 1870 she returned to New York, 
and mysteriously disappeared. Her friends 
have neither seen nor heard of her since. 

—Prince BISMARCK’s wife was present at a per- 
formance of Patience in Berlin. She is a good 
woman, of simple tastes and dress, not fond of 
fashionable society. 

—The honor man of the graduating class at 
West Point this year is Mr. Francis R. Suung, 
of Pennsylvania, a grandson of ex -Governor 
Suunk. He is said to have stood at the head 
of his class ever since his admission, four years 
ago, His mother and sister were recently at 
West Point, ‘considerably prouder of him than 
he is of himself.”* 

—Mr. GeorGe Bancrort is still the most con- 
spicuous example of the relations of horseback 
riding to longevity. This season he will be seen 
at Newport again, enjoying his favorite exercise, 
at the age of eighty-seven. 

— Madame Furscu-Mapt has ceased to be the 
director of the Conservatory, and threatens to 
sue that institution for $8000, or one year’s 
salary. 

—Mr. AvMa-TapDeMa has designed a piano of 
ebony and oak for a citizen of New York, with 
decorative details of cedar, boxwood, and ivy, 
and with a long, low picture by Mr. Poynter, 
R.A., over the key-board. The cost is said to be 
$35,000. 

—Some ladies in Brooklyn, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Tunis G. BERGEN, organized a brill- 
iant June féte in Pierrepont Park—a private en- 
closure—in aid of the Home for Consumptives. 
Pretty tents and booths of original design con- 
tained ‘‘ refreshments’? served by pretty girls, 
and about $2000 was obtained. 

—Mozakt’s piano has been given to the city 
of Vienna, and will be preserved in the Municipal 
Museum by the side of ScHUBERT’s piano. It 
was formerly owned by Liszr. 

—During his college life LONGFELLOW used 
to receive from $1 to $2 for a poem, according 
to its length. 

—Mrs. Hetty GREEN, perhaps the richest wo- 
man in the United States, is said to be consider- 
ing the advisability of buying a seat in the New 
York Stock Exchange, at a cost of $30,000. 

—Mr. Lesiig STEPHEN, when a boy, read over 
and over, through and through, Boswe.u’s Lise 
of Johnson, To him it was the most purely de- 
lightful of all books, and he would like nothing 
better than to read it again to-morrow. 

—The ladies who took part in the Coaching 
Club parade this year wore at the dinner at its 
close other dresses than those they had worn 
on the coaches. Two years ago they wore the 
same dresses, but on this occasion they took 
their carriages in the Central Park, went home, 
and reassembled for dinner, 

—Buffulo Bill has had an enormons social sue- 
cess in London, where cards of invitation “to 
meet the Hon. W. F. Copy” have been much 
sought after. 

—Commodore A. Cass CANFIELD, of the Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club, is making ar- 
rangements with the Navy Department to have 
the club’s tine fleet formed into a naval reserve, 
and to have the officers and crews trained by a 
naval officer. 

—The late Major Ben: Periey Poore was for 
thirty years a conspicuous character at Wash- 
ington, and had known more public men than 
perhaps any other American journalist. 

—Mayor Hewirr’s daughters, the Misses 
Hewirt, are entertaining many visitors at his 
country-seat in Ringwood, near Tuxedo Park. 

—Thirty-six young women were graduated 
this year from Vassar College. The trustees 
have instituted two new degrees, those of Bach- 
elor of Philosophy and Bachelor of Music. 

—At a parish church in Great Britain the vie- 
ar, Rev. J. H. AkMsTRONG, had just published 
the banns of marriage one Sunday morning, 
when a mun stood up and called out, “I forbid 
the banns.”’ After the service he explained that 
he objected to his daughter’s marriage because 
she was under age. 

—A statue of Gzoree PeaBopy, by Mr. W. W. 
Srory, will soon be placed by Mr. Ropert Gar- 
RETT in Mount Vernon Square, Baltimore. It 
is a duplicate of Mr. Story’s London statue of 
the philanthropist. 

—General BuTLER has been telling the law 
students of Boston University that they must 
defend a guilty man as fully and as honorably 
as if they knew him to be innocent; that they 
must get their fees early from their clients, be- 
fore the cases are decided; and that they must 
not lose their first cases. 

—The St. Botolph Club, of Boston, has had 
frequent ‘‘smoke- talks” of late. Meeting in- 
formally in its largest room, an off-hand dis- 
cussion of some given topic is made by that 
member or invited guest who is most com- 
petent to speak upon it, the company smok- 
ing away meantime as assiduously as so many 
Dutch governors. After the address, and some 
general chat about it, a supper consisting of 
hard crackers and cheese,sandwiches and beer, 
is supplied. 

—The Hawaiian Club, of Boston, which met 
Queen KaPrioLant at the residence of its presi- 
dent, Mr. James P. HUNNEWELL, was formed 
in 1866, and has iad a membership of about 
fifty, consisting principal!y of merchants whose 
interests were connected with the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

—A number ot retired ship-captains are living 
on the slopes of Howell Mountain, in Napa 
County, California, where they cultivate the 
vine, and watch the sea-fogs come drifting in 
over the peaks of the Coast Range, as RoBert 
Louis STEVENSON used to do when he gather- 
ed the material for The Silverdale Squatters. 
One of them, Captain Norris, owns a large 
wheat ranch and vineyard in Fresno County. 
Near Sonoma are grouped a number of Anglo- 
Indian army officers, who are engaged in vine- 
growing. ‘The most prominent of these is Cap- 
tain J. H. Dkummonp, of Glen Ellen, who has 
imported and tested the adaptability to Cali- 
fornia soil of many of the finest wiue grapes of 
France. 
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Royal School of Art Needle- 


Embroidery Designs from the 
Work. ra 


ly, leaving about five or six inches of 
margin all round, which thus forms a 
self-border. 

As arule the use of very heavy and 
dark materials should be avoided in 





x 1 on this page of designs from 
the South Kensington School is 
very conventional in style. Mantel 
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companying design is on Indian red 
cloth; the running pattern of leaves 
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gold thread. The sprays are also 
worked solidly in silk, the leaves 
shaded in greens, and the flowers in 
delicate pinks. With regard to designs for borders in general, 
there is a decided leaning toward old English and Italian patterns 
in preference to those which are more modern in style. 

The sketch Fig. 2 shows one of the pretty and ornamental fire- 





















































Fic. 8.—CUSHION OR CHAIR COVER. 


side wall-poeckets which the Royal School has made such a special- 
ty. The front part, on which the design is worked in gold-colored 
silk, is of dull red Roman satin, and the back of plush the same 
color. The whole is neatly finished off with red silk cord. 

The designs Figs. 3 
and 4 are intended for 
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Fie. 1.—MANTEL VALANCE OR BORDER. 


work best on satin or on linen; the outlining would be trouble- 
some on velvet, and would not so well repay labor. 

In Fig. 5 we have an old English design for a handsome counter- 
pane. The bed is a grand opportunity for the display of embroid- 
ery, and being the most important object in the room, other and 
smaller decorations should not be allowed to encroach upon its 
dignity ; and when we say all must be in keeping, we do not mean 
that the different parts of the bed itself and everything else must 
be all of the same design or color, but that they should be similar 
in style and harmonious in color. 

Thus it is perfectly admissible, and even advisable, that the 





Fic. 2.—FIRESIDE WALL-POCKET. 


counterpane should have a distinct individuality of its own in point 
of color and pattern, which need not necessarily match anything 
else so long as it will go with it. 

The material of the counterpane in the sketch is linen of a 
pale greenish-blue tint, and the design is worked in white flourish- 
ing thread, partly in outline; as, for instance, some of the leaves 
may be in feather, or long and short stitch, whilst the small pat- 
terns on other leaves should be worked solid; so also may the 
seeds or inner parts of the flowers; and it would be well to work 
the long pattern between the wavy lines of the falling flowers sol- 
idly, or they will not look sufficiently important. 

The border lines are worked with the same thread rather thick- 
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the decoration of a bedroom, as hav- 
ing a tendency to stuffiness, while at 


a ibs the same time they should not be so 
a. light as to create a glare, and so be- 
efi come unrestful to the eye. 





‘AD The Poet. 
itp “KT OTHING,” says the critic, “that 


4, 


i) 
Lili MATT Se is told of Orpheus or Amphion 


is more wonderful than the miracle of 
Spencer transforming a surgeon’s ap- 
prentice into a great poet ;” and quite 
possibly, if we were initiated into the 
inner history of many a poet’s early life, we should find that it was 
some accident which revealed his powers to him, and turned him 
from less congenial pursuits to follow the Muse ; while, on the other 
hand, there may be “ mute, inglorious Miltons” still plodding in count- 
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C Fie. 4.—CUSHION OR CHAIR COVER, 
Pat aia 
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ing-houses and shops who are pretty certain to “die with all their 
music in them,” since some one has wisely said that life does not ex- 
haust all that is inone; and yet another insists that those who do not 
write their poetry somehow live it, and so make the balance good. 
Perhaps he who appre 
ciates a poem is as truly 





cushions or chair covers. 
Fig. 8 may be worked on 


a poet as he who writes 





it, but lacks expression 





a soft lustreless silk ma- 
terial, suchas tussore, and 
the design being all work- 
ed in outline, the whole of 
the background is intend- 
ed to be darned with thin 
strands of filoselle or em- 
broidery silk, so as to 
throw up the pattern in 
relief. This effect may 
be heightened by work- 
ing up the leaves a little 
with a darker shade of 
the silk, and making the 
dots solid. Not more 
thanthree,or at most four, 
shades of silk should be 
used. Thus, if a ground 
of yellow silk is selected, 
the design might be out- 
lined in a tawny brown, 
the dots and slight filling 
of the leaves worked with 
a gold-color, and for the 
darning of the  back- 
ground a darker shade of 
the tussore ground might 
be used so as to modify 
its tone; or, by using a 
greenish shade, a bronze 
effect may be produced in 
the ground. An infinite 
number of effects may be 
produced in this darned 
work. Insome cases the 
ground may be made 
dark and the dk sign out- 
lined with a silk almost 
the shade of the material 
on which the embroidery 
is to be worked, putting 
the dots in with a much 
lighter shade, or some 
color which would form 
a good contrast. 

The design Fig. 4 is too 
full and elaborate for 
darning. It would look 
best worked in outline in 
shades of gold-color or of 
china blues. Care should 
be taken to balance the 
tones well, getting the 
darkest in the centre, and 
using the lightest shades 
for the stalks and flowers 
that are obviously in re- 
lief. A design of this 
kind may be much en- 
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and recognition. Many 
a one has the poetical 
idea, but fails of harmony 
and metrical skill, while 
another has plenty of 
music in his verses, but is 
short of ideas; the tink- 
ling of the rhymes and 
the tread of the metre 
seem to him quite enough 
to crown him poet, or at 
least in listening to them 
he quite forgets that they 
are only sounds and not 
sense ; and even his audi- 
ence is often deceived: 
indeed, the world is quite 
ready to believe that 
which it cannot interpret, 
that which overwhelms it 
with grand and mysteri- 
ous rhetoric, and seems 
to conceal the wisdom of 
the ages under a veil of 
misty phraseology, must 
of necessity be something 
great and magnificent, 
and, not quite satisfied to 
confess its own limita- 
tions of understanding, 
joins in a chorus of ap- 
proval: the melody is 
gratifying, if nothing else 
offers, and rhyme is an 
ancient and _ honorable 
servant of the Muse. 
The oldest Irish, Welsh, 
Arabian, Chinese, and In- 
dian poetry was rhymed, 
and it has lost nothing 
of its popularity. The 
poet, we are reminded, is 
born, not made. But do 
we not often find that 
this is not quite exact? 
A man makes up his 
mind that he will be- 
long to the guild, and 
straightway falls into 
rhyme and rhythm; to 
be sure, it is better to be 
born to it, but some very 
tolerable. versés have 
been turned out by ama- 
teurs, no doubt, and al- 
though Tennyson swears 
that the poet in a golden 
clime was born, we have 
often questioned if the 
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golden clime would not 





use of a color which is in 





impair his statue, and the 








harmony with the others, “ 
but is also a contrast to 
them in the working up 


Fic. 5. —-COUNTERPANE.—OLD ENGLISH DESIGN. 


gleam of the golden stars 
above blind his eyes to 
the poetry of every-day 


of the flowers. It would Fies. 1-5.—EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FROM THE SOUTH KENSINGTON ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK. life. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA. 
See illustration on front page. 
MX\HE life and character of 

Queen Victoria are as well 
known as any woman’s can be, 
Her own writings reveal her 
tastes, modes of thought, and 
also her prejudices. Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s sympathetic Life gives 
the chief events that have 
marked her career from the 
days “of her sad childhood”— 
to quote the Queen’s own words 
—to her sadder widowhood. 
Born in 1819, she attained her 
majority as heir to the throne on 
her eighteenth birthday, May 24, 
1837. On the 20th of June fol- 
lowing King William died. His 
death took place at two o’clock 
in the morning, and at five 
o'clock the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and Lord Conyngham 
aroused the inmates of Ken- 
sington Palace, and demanded to 
see the Queen. She came down 
at once, in her night dress and 
dressing-gown, with slippers on 
her bare feet. Lord Conyngham 
began, “‘ Your Majesty—” when 
she stopped him, and held out 
her hand for him to kiss. He 
knelt and kissed it, and then 
told the news. The same day, 
at eleven in the morning, the 
Privy Council assembled. The 
death of the King was officially 
announced, and the two Arch- 
bishops, the Chancellor and 
Prime-Minister, and the two roy 
al Dukes, were sent to inform 
the new sovereign. They re- 
turned to the council-room, then 
the doors were flung open, and 
the Queen entered alone, She 
bowed, took her seat, and read 
her speech in a clear, distinct, 
and audible voice, without fear 
The only 
sigu of emotion she displayed 


or embarrassment 


was when her uncles did her 
homage, and then, as these two 
old men knelt before her, she 
blushed up to her eyes. She 
spoke to no one, and made no 
distinction in manner toward 
age, rank, or party. She was 
dressed plainly in black, and 
surprised all those who were 
present by her dignity, calm- 
ness, and self-possession. “ Her 
stature,” says the cynical Gre- 
ville, “was quite forgotten in 
the majesty and gracefuluess of 
her demeanor.” Peel expressed 
himself as amazed at her man- 
ner and behavior, her deep sense 
of her situation, her modesty and 
firmness. The Duke of Welling- 
ton frankly exclaimed, “If she 
had been my own daughter, she 
could not have done better !”’ 
The next day she presided at 
a council as if she had been do- 
ing nothing else all her life. In 
those days she was a short, slim 
girl, her light hair brought down 
in bandeaux on her temples, and 
then coiled back over the ears, 
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Throughout it has been one of radical revolution 
in art, science, literature, and political action, and 
of the steady growth of freedom, slowly broaden- 
ing down from precedent to precedent. 

The influence of the young Queen was from 
the first decisive. The scandals which made the 
court of George IV. infamous, and that of William 
1V. ridiculous, ceased at once, and she set an ex- 
ample of domestic life which all her subjects 
could follow. It was this contrast between her 
quiet home and the indecorous lives of her pre- 
decessors that was the primary cause of her pop- 
ularity, while the knowledge that her marriage 
was one of love alone touched a responsive chord 
in every heart. At the time of her marriage 
Prince Albert was a striking, handsome-looking 
youth, and the long—perhaps morbid—sorrow 
she has displayed for his loss tells how much 
he was to her as an adviser and friend as well 
as husband. 





POOR PETER PATTERSON. 
By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


E was a tailor by trade, this Peter; a tailor 
H. in the great city of Gotham. He left the 
country in his first youth, answering an adver- 
tisement in a daily paper, and being honest and 
plodding, worked his way up till he had a busi- 
ness of his own, ceased to think of little Lydia 
Marsh, the sweetheart who had never forgotten 
him, and became a well-to-do man, with a stout, 
easy-going wife and a comfortable home in an 
unfashionable quarter of the city. 

He was a little man, with pursed-up lips, a 
short and uplifted nose, twinkling gray eyes, 
small and sagacious, and a rather well-worn 
chestnut wig, quite old-fashioned in its long curly 
ends and very marked white parting. But the 
wig was a part of Peter. He would not have 
known himself or been recognized by his cus- 
tomers in any other head-gear. 

Peter was fussy, priggish, and self-conceited, 
but thoroughly honest and well-meaning. There 
are very few perfect people in this lower world, 
and we might not find them comfortable com- 
panions if there were more; human nature is a 
mixture common to us all, and to be unable to 
laugh at our neighbors would deprive life of 
much of its savor. Happily we are not aware 
that our neighbors are laughing at us in the 
same fashion—a fact we might not find so pun- 
gently agreeable. Certainly our hero never sus- 
pected that he could be laughed at. 

In due course of time Mrs. Peter Patterson left 
ler comfortable home forever. In the twenty 
long years of her married life she had been 
childless, and yet never regretted it. She had, 
in her want of other and nobler occupation, eaten 
too much and walked too little; so one day she 
was found lifeless on her parlor floor, from an 
attack of apoplexy. 

Peter was sorry. He was not crushed, but de- 
cently sorry. There had been no romance in his 
marriage. He had proposed to his wife because 
she was a quiet, domestic sort of girl, who would 
help him lay up money; and she married him 
because he asked her. Literally this was her 
reason, She had been a good, economical part- 
ner for Peter, and when he had to break up 
house-keeping and take to boarding, he felt Mrs. 
Patterson's loss far more deeply than he had ex- 
pected to. No more savory little dishes that his 
soul loved for dinner now ; his favorite puddings, 
with foamy sauce or fairy butter, were unknown 
at Mrs. McGuffey’s table. He had to eat the dry 
or reeking slice of beef, the watery potatoes, the 
tough cabbage, the bakery pies, and make the 
best of them. But custom did not harden his 
palate or his digestion. He lost his appetite, and 
set up dyspepsia. There was no help for it; he 
must marry again. 

Now Peter had at least fifty thousand dollars 
well invested, and on a lucky day he was offered 
thirty thousand more for the stock and custom 
of his store, no longer a mere tailor’s shop, but 
a great, profitable clothing establishment. He 
doubted and demurred a good deal; but it was 
now late in the winter, mince-pies had set in, 
poultry was tough at the Sunday dinners that 
had made one day in the week endurable to 
him, and his dyspepsia raged. Dyspepsia is the 
thumb-screw, the rack, the torture of the water- 
drop, the iron boot, all combined, to a man; wo- 
men can endure a great deal more a great deal 
better, Under this awful dispensation Peter 
only cared to get away from work and anxiety. 
His deliberations ended rapidly; he sold out his 
business, invested his money, and went back to 
Framingham, where he was born, to try change 
of air. 

Here he endured the mild starvation of a coun- 
try hotel, but he could ask for certain hygienic 
viands and get them. Mrs, Azariah Strong, who 
kept the tavern, could boil him oatmeal and bake 
him Graham-bread; the milk was unadulterated 
and the eggs fresh. Peter gradually got better, 
and, besides, he found his old sweetheart, Lydia 
Marsh, still alive and unmarried. 

Lydia had grown tall, thin, and gray since he 
knew her; but she was still meek, simple, affec- 
tionate, and very glad to renew her acquaintance 
with Peter, who had found but few whom he re- 
membered left in Framingham, and was glad of 
one cordial welcome. Now Lydia Marsh, having 
enough money to live on as single women do live 
in the country, and little enough to do in her 
house, where a bound girl and a cat constituted 
all the family, had taken violently to the temper- 
ance cause. It is an odd thing that almost all the 
old maids and widows in a country town do be- 
come devoted either to the work of temperance 
or the cause of foreign missions. There may be 
plenty of white heathen at their door; their next 
neighbor may be a drunkard, and abuse his wife 
and children; but these specialties do not inter- 
est them ; they take to glittering generalities even 
as ducks to water, and find a pleasant excitement 











in figuring as officers of an organization. The 
married women, with husbands and children to 
provide for, have “other fish to fry,” and with 
a few sad and painful exceptions adhere to their 
womanly duties in “that sweet, safe corner by 
the household fire,” made for good women. 

Now Peter was dull and lonesome in his inn, 
and it became a matter of course with him to 
spend his evenings with Lydia. The amiable 
enthusiast plied him with her own notions and 
achievements till he became interested deeply 
both in her and in her work. The old love, like 
Aaron’s dry rod, budded and blossomed, and he 
made a formal proposal to Lydia, who modestly 
accepted him for better or worse. By this time 
Peter was extremely bored by Framingham quiet 
and dulness. He was by no means desirous to 
spend the rest of his days there. His dyspepsia 
was better, and he discovered that Lydia was an 
excellent cook and house-keeper; consequently 
he persuaded her to set an early day for the 
wedding, and hastened back to the city to provide 
a new home. 

Of course, with his moderate means, he had to 
buy a house in a block; but then there are cer- 
tain conveniences in that; your house is warmer 
than a single mansion; your neighbors cannot 
make more outside show than you do; a block, 
like death, reduces men to the same level—ap- 
parently, at least; and whether you wish to have 
a characteristic dwelling or not, you can’t have it, 
except within. Lydia gasped a little at the idea 
of “‘ goin’ to York to live.” It was a great eleva- 
tion, and Framingham people bristled with envy; 
but Lydia rather dreaded it. However, Peter 
soothed her with stories of city conveniences: a 
kitchen where the water, both hot and cold, 
came into the sink at her pleasure; no lamps to 
fill or trim; no weekly butcher to wait and stay 
at home for; all the needs and luxuries of life 
close at hand; unlimited meetings and temper- 
ance lectures; and affiliation awaiting her with 
all the women’s unions and female leagues 
known to her hitherto as distant glories and 
powers through the newspapers. What a change 
from the one feeble society in Framingham, 
where she had only been a member!—one of 
three—the other six were all officers. 

So in due time Lydia was installed in her new 
home, along with the willing bound girl and the 
unwilling cat, and revelled in the glories of a 
city house with a basement kitchen, a parlor with 
red plush furniture and a blue tapestry carpet, 
ornamented with large and forbidding portraits 
of Peter in his neatly parted wig and Sunday 
coat, vis-d-vis with the first Mrs. Peter, round and 
smug in a black velvet gown. It is as cheap to 
be painted in velvet as in calico. This state 
apartment was kept dark and still. The square 
room behind it was the living-room, and both 
Peter’s and Lydia’s old furnishings were sprin- 
kled sparsely over the rest of the house. 

They had very little society, for Peter’s social 
development had always been small; but Lydia 
found enough to do in her new house and her 
evening meetings; and Peter joined a men’s tem- 
perance society, who held their meetings in the 
same building where Lydia’s branch of the wo- 
men’s league held theirs, so that it was remark- 
ably convenient for them to go and come to- 
gether. 

Deprived of any other outlet for his busy na- 
ture, Peter soon became a prominent person in 
the M. T. A. Circle, No. 4. He rose to the rank 
of secretary, and was then elected vice-president. 
Lydia had no such honors showered on her; natu- 
rally modest, she was afraid to speak before a 
crowd of strangers. But while her sensitive wo- 
manhood led her to keep silence, she was a reg- 
ular attendant and a liberal contributor, so the 
“ sistering” did not frown upon her. 

Peter, however, was as active as a blue-bottle 
fly; he talked and prayed and worked with vig- 
orous zeal; he button-holed indifferent men, and 
awoke their interest; he hauled more than one 
youth from the saloons where he was beginning 
to slide down the easy descent of degradation, and 
helped him to stand thereafter on his feet; and 
many a wife bereft worse than by death, many a 
family of more than fatherless children, blessed 
the good, fussy little man who fed and clothed 
them, and promptly clapped the drunken brute 
who figured as the “head” of those desolate house- 
holds into the places prepared for such trans- 
gressors. 

About a year after Peter set up his household 
gods in the uptown block, the city was visited 
by two noted female apostles of the temperance 
cause — Mrs. Johnson-Park and Miss Adeline 
Nary. Their eloquence of speech, their gifts in 
prayer, their organizing powers, their acceptance 
with the sisters everywhere, were the theme of 
every tongue. Quiet Lydia came home from her 
weekly meeting full of mild enthusiasm ; she was 
carried away with Sister Park. Never had she 
heard such fluent speech, so clear, so convincing, 
so tender ; and as for Sister Nary, she never heard 
such a prayer as that woman made—uever ! 

And so she went on daily, for she left the 
household to Betsey Ann and the cat, and fol- 
lowed these two wherever they went to preach 
or to teach, in the churches, the halls, the—any- 
where. Peter could not but share in her inter- 
est; he listened to her reports of meetings with 
both his ears and all his soul. He looked upon 
Lydia as favored above measure, and fairly pined 
to have these wonderful women admit the general 
public to their presence, and allow them to share 
their gifts and graces; but the meetings so far 
were so crowded with women that there was no 
place found for men, 

One day Betsey Ann announced to Lydia that 
“Somebody’s ben a-movin’ into the next house, 
Mis’ Patterson ; p’rhaps you’re goin’ to hev neigh- 
bors that side, ef you haven’t got them t’other.” 

It had been a mystery and a trial to Lydia ever 
since she came to her new home that her next- 
door neighbors did not call on her. She did not 
even know their names, She saw a man leave 





the house after breakfast and return before din- 
ner, and sometimes she saw a lady go out and 
take the cross-town cars; once she had done that 
at the same time, but she did not quite dare to 
“scrape acquaintance,” as she termed it, and as 
there was no door-plate on that door, she could 
not address the lady by name. It seemed a cold, 
unchristian way to live, but after a time she be- 
came used to it, and in her interesting meetings 
forgot this unpleasant state of things. The left- 
hand house had long been empty, but Lydia was 
not so sanguine about its new occupants as her 
handmaid. Still, being from the country, where 
we all make it our business to know every man, 
woman, and child who goes into or comes out of 
the next houses, and those across the street be- 
sides, Lydia did turn a watchful eye on the new 
family. She observed that they kept later hours 
than she and Peter did, for night after night, 
when Peter had locked every lock and turned out 
every burner, when the cat was slaughtering the 
innocents in the cellar and kitchen, when Betsey 
was snoring in the attic, and the worthy pair them- 
selves were safe in bed and asleep, Lydia would 
suddenly wake, lift her deep-frilled night-cap from 
the pillow, and hearing the roll of a carriage come 
up the street, stop, a bell rung sharply, and doors 
open and shut, she would remark to the still slum- 
bering Peter, “Those folks next door is pretty late 
birds.” Yet she had never caught a glimpse of 
them for two months after they were settled at 
her left hand. 

One dark wintry night there set in a heavy 
rain, so heavy that neither Peter nor Lydia thought 
it safe to go out, for the water froze as it fell, 
and the streets were a sheet of wet ice; they 
were very much disappointed, for that night Mrs. 
Johnson-Park and Miss Adeline Nary were to 
speak in a grand meeting for “ both sexes,” as 
the advertisement specially announced. But 
Peter was too rotund to trust himself out in 
such a state of things, and Lydia could not go 
alone; so they passed a quiet evening by the fire, 
or rather by that hole in the floor which repre- 
sents the family hearth in city houses, Peter 
reading aloud the latest papers and pamphlets 
issued by the temperance party, and Lydia peace- 
fully knitting on a silk sock destined for her lord 
and master. 

There were some awful revelations in those 
papers that excited Peter very much: statistics 
as to the amount of habitual drunkenness among 
the female leaders of society in the city shocked 
his very soul; he read and reread, commented 
and groaned, till Lydia began to shiver at the 
thought that all the rich and aristocratic women 
in Gotham were in constant danger of delirium 
tremens. In fact, when bedtime came, and sleep 
descended on the eyes of the worthy pair, they 
were both dreaming of reeling women in seal- 
skin and velvet, diamonds glittering in their ears, 
and plumes waving above their foolish faces, who 
blocked Fifth Avenue, and refused passage to so- 
ber folk, when they were simultaneously roused 
by a sharp, imperative ring at the door-bell. 

Peter jumped, and hurried on his clothes. 
“Don’t you come!” he smartly addressed Lydia. 
“It’s probably murder, or fire. You stay right 
there.” 

Lydia sank back obedientiy, and another loud 
peal hurried Peter to the door. He stopped to 
light the gas in the hall, and as it flashed up, 
heard a carriage drive away, and another ring 
smote on his ear. He opened the door, and the 
light streamed on two women, flushed of face, 
dripping with rain, clothed with old water-proof 
cloaks, dishevelled curls peeping from one hood, 
and a straight rough bang from the other. 

“Go off the steps, you drunken wretches !” 
screamed Peter, slamming the door in their faces. 
Then he turned down the gas, and listened at the 
key-hole. 

“Oh, Jane! how dreadful! It must be that 
brother of Bridget’s that was to come as our 
waiter to-day; he don’t know us. Oh,I stagger 
so on this wet ice !” 

Peter caught the words “ dreadful” and “ stag- 
ger,” and nodded his head sagaciously. 

~ Again the bell rang fiercely, and two pair of 
hands assaulted the door. It shook, but did not 
yield. 

“Why don’t you open the door? We are 
frozen. Where is Bridget? We are wet through. 
Let us in!” 

“H-m! Evidently not used to cold water,” 
chuckled Peter, groping his way up the stairs, 
and finding Lydia quite pale with fright. 

“Oh! oh! What—what was it, Peter?” 

“ Nothing—nothing, my dear. Two manifest- 
ly inebriated females who wished to get in. Sad 
—very sad; but so. You recollect what the 
Coldwater Herald said, in that article on the in- 
creasing intemperance of the female sex, this 
evening? Well, this is an awful proof of the cor- 
rectness of that statement. You won’t be troubled 
with them, I think, any more.” 

“Oh, Peter! what if it should be the people 
in the next house ?” 

“Tt may be. I think their late hours point in 
that direction.” 

And with a comfortable sense of being moral- 
ly far above his neighbors, Peter lay down and 
slept the sleep of the consciously upright man. 

Meantime the two luckless women on the door- 
step had been fortunate enough to see a police- 
man in the distance, and waiting till he was near, 
the tallest one said: “ Won’t you be kind enough 
to make the inmates here open this door? We 
were careless enough to forget the latch-key, and 
the new servant did not recognize us.” 

“Are ye sure ’tis the roight door?” guessed 
the astute policeman. “‘ Fwhat’s the number av 
yer own?” 

“Two hundred and eighteen,” was the prompt 
answer. 

Patsy flashed his bull’s-eye on the door. “Ah, 
thin, I thought that was the way av it: "tis next 
door ye are; an’ why would they be for lettin’ 
ye in when ye worrn’t there ?” 





“Oh!” And a little hysterical laugh followed. 
Then, with much slipping and scrambling, the two 
thoroughly wet women went down one set of 
steps and up another, slid a dollar into the will- 
ing palm of the city guardian, and ringing their 
own bell, were soon inside their own door. 

The next afternoon Peter encountered at the 
reading-room of his special society a prominent 
temperance man, who was thoroughly at work 
for the cause, knew all about its organizations, 
and “ran” its mass-meetings. 

In the course of conversation Peter remarked 
to Mr. Blair that it was very sad to find out 
how drunkenness was spreading among women. 
“Only last night, sir,’ he went on, with the 
slight pomposity of a man who knows of what 
he speaks, and is qualified therefore to instruct 
his hearer—“ yes, only last night, I was aroused 
by frantic peals of my door-bell, loud cries and 
knockings, and when I hurried down and opened 
the door, there stood two quite respectable fe- 
males. I caught a glimpse of a velvet dress, sir, 
on one, and I think the other was clothed in 
satin—yes, sir, ] should say yeller satin”—(Oh, 
Peter! it was old-gold!); “but their hair was 
straggled all out, and their faces red. They was 
manifestly inebriated—yes, sir, they was indeed.” 

“Dear me! dear me! And what did you do 
with them ?” inquired good Mr. Blair. 

“Let them alone, sir. Yes, sir, let them se- 
verely alone. There’s a policeman has a mid- 
night beat on our street; I ruther think he raked 
’em in.” 

“ By-the-way, Mr. Patterson, our mass-meeting 
to-night is put off. I just went up to Street 
to see Mrs. Johnson-Park, in answer to a telegram 
she sent me, and found her seriously ill—quite 
unable to speak to-night. She is threatened with 
rheumatic fever; and Miss Nary has a hoarse 
cold.” 

“Oh! I hoped I should hear them to-night,” 
said Peter, in a tone of disappointment. 

“No one will. You see, the meeting last even- 
ing closed very late, and the night was so rainy 
the driver of their carriage made a mistake and 
stopped at the wrong door—the next house. They 
did not know it, and made fruitless efforts to get 
in, standing in the cold rain till they were wet 
through, before a policeman passed and pointed 
out their mistake. I am afraid they will both be 
seriously ill.” 

A terrible idea darted into Peter’s head. “ Did 
you say they live on —— Street?” he gasped. 
“ What number ?” 

“Two hundred and eighteen.” 

“O—h!” groaned Peter. 

He had called the women he worshipped afar 
off, the great lights of the M. N. O. P. Q, “ drunk- 
en wretches” to their faces. 

Poor Peter Patterson! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
“THE MAD DOG.” 


YACINTHA NASH looked at me at last with 

the same grave expression with which she 
had been surveying Herbert Aston at the moment 
of my arrival. Aston was trembling violently, 
but he did not speak for a while. He was con- 
tent to feel I was near him, and to hold me tight- 
ly by the arm with his shaking hands, 

“T must apologize for intruding here and com- 
ing to see this man, Mr. Lissamer,” she said; 
“butit was my duty, after all that has happened.” 

I bowed. 

“You heard what he said just now %” she in- 
quired, 

“Fou.” 

“Tt is quite true. I was as anxious he should 
know the truth as yourself. I have nothing to 
keep back from him and you. It is all ended.” 

“ He says it was you who—” 

“ Tried to kill him,” she concluded, as I paused ; 
“to remove his worthless life out of the way of 
honest people. Yes, Mr. Lissamer, I tried.” 

She said it very firmly, and without a trace of 
excitement in her manner: to have heard her 
voice, and without glancing at her face, would 
have been to imagine her entirely unaffected by 
all that had happened—by the discovery of the 
treachery which she had planned. But her face 
was full of a set, hard purpose, and her dark eyes 
gleamed with fire. 

“ Horrible!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, horrible enough,” she assented ; “ there 
is no better word forit. It has been all very hor- 
rible—from the first day of my sister’s knowledge 
of that wretch.” 

She pointed to him, and he shrank from her as 
he lay there. 

“He would have been so much better dead,” 
she said, with almost a ring of pity in her metal- 
lic tones of voice ; “he is so completely unfit to 
live—to get better and become a curse once more. 
He is no good in this world; there is no good in 
him—only evil: deep and unutterable evil. And 
why should it exist ?” 

“You have no right to constitute yourself his 
judge, much less his executioner,” was my reply. 

“Tam not so certain of that,” she said, thought- 
fully. 

There was a pause, and then the man, cower- 
ing in the bed, said, in a husky whisper: 

“Send her away, doctor; I cannot bear her 
here. Iam afraid!” 

“ Tt is as well he should be afraid of something 
now,” she said, scornfully; “we have been in 
fear of him for years, and life has been a torment, 
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knowing that he lived. When it became plain to 
me that there was not one atom’s worth of man- 
hood in his gross soul, that he was altogether 
bad, and would have seen us so if it would have 
put one extra sixpence in his pocket, or one glass 
more of brandy to his lips, [ made up my mind 
that he should die, if God in His merey did not 
kill him soon for us. That was a little while ago, 
Mr. Lissamer, when he was dogging my sister’s 
steps, whining and shrieking for money to get 
drink; striking her when she had no money for 
him; imploring her, at all hazards and by any 
means, to get it for him; bringing men—great 
God! such monsters—into her home; cursing, 
slandering us in his rage; haunting us, and de- 
grading us by his persecution; a brute beast one 
hears of sometimes, but very rarely sees. And 
there he is, still living to work harm; and you 
are trying to make him strong enough for an in- 
famous career again. You! not knowing the vi- 
per you are warming into life at your hearth.” 

“ Nothing, Miss Nash, can excuse your attempt 
to kill him.” 

“No injuries ?” 

“ No.” 

“Or wrongs ?’ 

“No.” 

“A minister would say so—perhaps any man 
or woman professing to be Christian, and who 
can talk glibly of the sanctity of human life, 
and knows nothing of its degradation. I have 
thought of all that—studied all that,” she said, 
with an awful calmness; “but this was a mad 
dog, and had to be destroyed for his wife’s sake 
—for mine.” 

“Did Delia—” 

“No, no; don’t think any harm of her,” she 
cried at once. “She never guessed or dreamed 
what was in my mind. She loved that wretch 
once—actually loved him, when she was little 
more than a child. She married him, and be- 
vame his slave. When he turned drunkard and 
a savage, when he flaunted his unfaithfulness in 
her face, she loved him still, forgave him, prayed 
for him as only a woman can pray, bore with all 
his baseness, until it became wholly and awfully 
unbearable. We hated him at last, both of us. 
We fled from him, and he found us out. We 
were always in hiding, and he was always track- 
ing us. When we got away for the last time— 
this time to Dark Street—he found us out again, 
and came, a cringing, sickly coward, begging us 
to hide him, as he had got into trouble, and there 
was penal servitude awaiting him if captured. 
And Delia always forgave him, and believed in 
his sham repentance; she could even pity him 
for the utter wreck he was—I could not; she 
thought that he was dying, and might die in 
peace at last. But it was only the stern fact 
that he was dying that made us charitable tow- 
ard him: there was to be an end of him, and we 
were glad in our hearts; why shouldn’t we have 
been? Life was changing for Delia, she was 
young ; your friend had learned to love her; that 
man was going to die; Delia would be free. 
Why, everything looked well with us at last!” 

“Tt was a miserable calculation—unworthy 
and unnatural.” 

“From your point of view, from the good 
Christian’s point of view,” she added, satirically, 
“IT suppose it was. But ours were ill-regulated 
_ minds; we were not religious—not two heroines 
out of a novel; only two ill-used, hard-struggling, 
worldly women, who knew it was for the best that 
this man should pass out of the world. He 
thought so too at last. Ask him.” 

“Perhaps I did,’ he replied for himself. 
“There was nothing worth living for, and the 
prison waiting; and I thought it would be better 
for the little woman. Yes. But I didn’t want 
to be murdered right off, to make way for any- 
body: I never thought of that game for an in- 
stant.” 

‘either did Delia think of taking your life. 
That you understand now, don’t you ?” 

“[—I think Ido. I don’t know.” 

“That is what I wish him to understand, Mr. 
Lissamer—what I have come back to say to 
you,” continued Hyacintha; ‘ what [ should like 
your friend George Fairfax to know presently 
For Delia loved him very much indeed at last.” 

“A pitiable confession. Is it worth while let 
ting the sick man know this ?” 

“He has known it all along. It has not shock- 
ed him—oh! he is not easily shocked.” 

“What did it matter, if 1 were going to die?” 
muttered Aston. 

“ Delia and I—and this man—had got to look 
upon death as a settled matter, and we three 
talked of it at all times, and arranged for it, and 
for what would happen afterward.” 

“ Strange !” 

“Ah! well, we are of a strange family,” said 
Hyacintha. ‘“ But even then Delia wished to be 
quite convinced there was no chance of life for 
her husband ; for there were sudden rallyings of 
life in him that made our hearts sink.” 

“A pretty pairi Hark at the she-wolf,” said 
Aston, indignantly. 

“Still we treated him kindly—did our best, 
with our small means, to let his last days be bet- 
ter than they deserved to be. And then one day 
we got a physician to come and see him—a phy- 
sician who had known my father, and who had 
been always kind to us in an emergency—and he 
came one day when Delia was from home. He 
saw him, and he told me afterward down-stairs, 
to my great horror, that with moderate care Her- 
bert Aston would recover, that the serious symp- 
toms were abating, and in a short while he would 
be out of danger. I did not tell Aston that, I 
did not tell Delia when she came home that day ; 
I studiously deceived them both. I said the doc- 
tor had pronounced his case hopeless , for I had 
made up my mind that her husband should never 
come back to life—that he must go!” 

“Don’t tell me any more,” I urged. “ You are 
ineriminating yourself, I cannot remain silent. 
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“Pray hear me out, Mr. Lissamer,” she said ; 
“T have nothing to keep back or conceal. It is 
only fair to all that I should own the truth. It 
seemed to me a heinous injustice that this man 
should recover. It would be the old cruel, awful 
life again for my poor Delia, I knew, to whom 
life was opening out so fairly. I made up my 
mind thoroughly. You may guess I had not 
quite made it up when I asked you to tell George 
Fairfax not to come again; for his coming—his 
love for my sister—was a temptation. But when 
I heard George Fairfax was rich, Herbert Aston’s 
doom was sealed. And I am certain now, sir, 
that it would have been so much for the best, if 
you had not discovered the poison in the phial. 
I am sorry—truly and deeply sorry—that you 
have thwarted me.” 

“You are a terrible woman; you cannot be 
sane,” I cried. 

“God knows,” she answered; “perhaps my 
brain Aas turned, like the mother’s—the mother 
who ran away from us, and died in an asylum, 
and left us to struggle on for ourselves, and grow 
up anyhow. Perhaps [ am not sane, for I feel 
no remorse, repentance, shame, as a woman does 
who is found out; and [ ought to be extremely 
penitent—ought I not ?” 

“Te:” 

“T ought to ask his pardon, and beg for your 
clemency; but I cannot,” she continued. “I 
hate him worse than ever for coming back to 
life. I should have rejoiced with all my heart 
had I succeeded in killing him. For Delia’s 
sake—not for mine, understand ; I never thought 
of myself through it all. I wanted to save her. 
That was my plan. She was so good at heart. 
Oh! she deserved so different a fate.” 

“Ts she sorry that this man may live too?” I 
asked, curiously. 

“She is glad at present that I have been saved 
from committing so desperate a crime, she tells 
me; but as time rolls on she will surely wonder 
with me, why should he grow strong to commit 
further villanies and fresh horrors? What is 
the use of it? Where is the moral of it all?” 

“You have no right to judge, I say again.” 

“T judged him and condemned him, notwith- 
standing. The poisons were handy, in an old 
medicine chest of my father’s, who had once 
thought he would be a doctor too. And I had 
condemned myself as well. I was to die for this. 
That was my sentence—expiation, if you like to 
call it so: a life for a life!” 

“T do not understand you.” 

“T had read your friend’s book,” she went on ; 
“T had become convinced that an operation would 
kill me, not cure me—if I were cunning enough 
to deceive him by my statement—and I should 
have been very glad to die. One more out of 
Delia’s way, and leaving life clear before her. 
I should have died naturally—by accident, the 
mischance of an unsuccessful operation — and 
she would have never guessed at the truth. But 
my scheme was a failure. I was to be spared 
along with him a little longer.” 

She pointed at the sick man again as she hiss- 
ed forth these words, and he broke into a fresh 
shivering fit, and closed his eyes to hide her 
from him. 

“Your friend was clear-sighted,”’ she added, 
sorrowfully; “I could not deceive him. There 
was no cure for me, he insisted, and he would 
not in his merey take my life away, as I had 
hoped he would.” 

“And are vou sorry now that he would not 
undertake the operation ?” 

“ Now that he is to be saved, do you mean 

“To. 

She thought for a moment, with her fingers 
tapping the crutch-head of her stick. 

“Tam glad to be of use to Delia—a protec- 
tion—now that He is likely to live; but I should 
not have survived him had he died,” she answer- 
ed. “There was more of the drug left amongst 

That was my Jast resource. 
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my father’s effects. 
It would have saved me a long journey to take 
it yesterday, but [—I did not want Delia to 
know.” 

“What do you purpose doing?” I asked. 
“Why do you come to me with this revelation ?” 

“T wished you to know all—to think the worst 
of me and the best of her; to tell you the whole 
truth, and leave you to act as vou think fit. I 
aim at your orders, Mr, Lissamer.” 

“T have no orders to give.” 

“My plans have failed.” 

“ Mercifully failed.” 

“T have committed a great crime in the eye 
of the law.” 

“T shall not act upon your confession.” 

“With your high sense of honor and justice,” 
she said, calmly surveying me, “ you cannot al- 
low so dangerous a person as [ am to 
free.” 

“T am not your persecutor. I have stopped 
your committing this sin; that is sufficient for 
me,” 

“And vou leave me time to repent ?” 

“*T trust so.” 

“IT shall never in all my life repent of this,” 
she said, with her old intensity apparent. “I 
shall be always deeply grieved it did not happen 
as I had arranged.” 

“ You will have better thoughts in time.” 

“In God’s own time—beyond here, then,” she 
said, 

“On earth, I hope.” 

“Oh no,” she said, rising. “This was a mad 
dog, as I have said before, not a man, and it 
was necessary to put him out of the way—a com- 
pulsory act. You may think so too, before you 
have done with him.” 

She walked to the door with difficulty; then 
she paused again: 

“Delia and I will remain at 99 Dark Street 
for a while—for good, perhaps; and I warn this 
man—for the last time—not to approach us when 
- is well and strong. It will not be safe for 

im. 
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She nodded at him menacingly, then looked 
for a moment sadly at me, as if reluctant to go 
—as if there was something more to say. 

“T am sorry,” she said at last, and with a new 
earnestness apparent, “ to have brought this care 
upon you, Mr. Lissamer. I did not think of your 
being dragged into fresh trouble through two poor | 
women, I should have been very glad to the 
last—and very grateful—for the good thoughts 
you might have had of me, not knowing what [ 
was.” 

She went from the room and closed the door 
behind her, leaving me with my strange charge. 


[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ocrk Own Corresponpenr. | 


A DECADE or two ago some little anxiety on 
the subject of fashions was excusable, since 
at that time it was customary to have a single 
fashion, which, when it was exhausted, gave place 
to another that seemed entirely novel. But dur- 
ing some years the concessions to individual 
tastes and needs have brought about an abun- 
dance of styles that seems fairly improvident in 
view of the inherent desire for change in human 
nature. To satisfy this craving for novelty we con- 
tinually transform and add to the existing stock. 

The most prominent characteristic now is the 
fashion of silk dresses. They are worn at all 
times, and adapted in color and style to all ocea- 
sions. For mornings wool is combined with the | 
silk; for afternoon toilettes combinations are 
made with Bengaline and Sicilienne; but for the 
evening silk is altogether the rule. For dinners 
and evening receptions fashion is most prodigal 
of its fancies. Young ladies wear Louis XV. 
costumes, with delicate colors, bouffant paniers, 
and the other features. Middle-aged ladies go 
back to the time of the Valois, and appear in 
costumes of velvet or plush mingled with thick | 
repped silks, often embroidered in gold. The | 
principal features of this toilette are the short | 
shoulders, bringing the armholes of the sleeves, | 

| 








which are a little prominent, closer together ; the 
collar is high and open; sometimes the fore-arm 
from the elbow to the wrist is of a different stuff | 
from the rest of the sieeve; the skirt opens on | 
an under-skirt. Older ladies prefer the Louis | 
XIV. costume, with sleeves a little full, and pleat- 
ed perpendicularly, terminating below the elbow, 
The front of the skirt is brocaded, embroidered, | 
or trimmed, and there is a plastron that matceli- | 
es the skirt front. Frequently deep lace collar | 
and cuffs are worn, turned baci, sucli as we see in 
portraits of Anne of Austria and the ladies who | 
tigured at the dawn of the reign of Louis XLV. | 
Fashion to-day is essentially historical, and a fash- 
ionable reception could be made a course in his- | 
tory. This applies of course only to the femi- | 
nine toilette as it is seen in drawing-rooms, oc- | 
casionally at the theatre, but never on the street. 
The toilette worn on the street may be very 
elegant, but must be unpretending, unless to 
the eyes of connoisseurs. The color is always 
dark, the style very simple, at least in appear- 
ance, 


A modiste’s ability consists in producing 
novel results with limited elements. Skilful col- 
oring, trimming that is rich without being showy, 
contribute to the general effect. A street dress 
I have recently seen was made of peau de svie, a 
new material, as compact and as supple as the 
kid after which it is named. It could be worn 
on the street without being remarked, but not 
in a drawing-room without exciting admiration. 
It seemed of a single piece, and moulded to the 
form. The left side and the back were draped, 
but so unobtrusively and skilfully that it appeared 
flat without actually being so, There was no 
trimming, only the skirt was made comfortably 
wide for walking by small accordion pleats set at 
regular distances in the bottom of the skirt, al- 
most entirely concealed by the princesse dress 
which formed the upper part of the toilette, which 
was cut corsage and skirt in one, and draped at 
the left side and at the back, as Lhave said. The 
corsage was laced at the back. 

For less ambitious dresses combinations of plain 
stuffs with figured, striped, and plaid fabrics af- 
ford an inexhaustible mine of ideas. An example 
of such a combination was in a plaid of ca/fé-au- 
ait and dark porcelain blue associated with plain 
cufé-au-lait, The skirt was composed of plaid 
and plain breadths, the plaid breadths finely pleat- 
ed, and so arranged that each came between two 
plain breadths. The corsage was belted, with 
paniers, and made of the plain fabric, the upper 
part of the sleeve was plain, the lower part plaid ; 
it was accompanied by a small cape, crossed in 
the belt, of plain stuff with plaid revers, with a 
hood lined with plaid. ‘The round straw hat was 
trimmed with a silk handkerchief in which the 
colors of the plaid were blended. The whole 
was extremely simple and very Parisian, owing 
to the harmony of its parts. 

Fashion prefers delicate and even faded tints, 
and at the same time there is a pronounced par- 
tiality for red in all shades, from the darkest to 
the lightest, an apparent inconsistency which it 
is hard toexplain. Certain it is that red is worn 
most extensively, from dresses of red silk through- 
out for dinner and receptions down to ornaments 
and embroideries of red and red parasols; these 
last are for the country and watering-places 

Since silks have become fashionable again, 
summer silks have assumed an entirely different 
character to satisfy existing modern tastes. The 
tussores come in figured and plain patterns ; 
foulards are covered with the prettiest and most 
original designs; plaids come in charming col- 
ors—olive with threads of gold or red, hazel with 
plaids in several tones of old blue, écru with 
lines in several shades of red. There are polka 
dots of all dimensions, from tiny pin-heads up to 
macaroons or small saucers. 

Among long wrappings is a new one, which is 











merely an old one remodelled. It is called the 
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Flemish cloak. Reaching almost to the bottom 
of the dress, it is worn both for a travelling 
cloak and a duster, and is made in summer silks 
and in light autumn woollens. The back is ad- 
justed, the fronts are full and straight, pleated 
at the neck, and also pleated at the waist, and in 
both these places held by passementerie clasps, 
which form the only trimming, except in a few 
cases, where there is light embroidery on the 
fronts and the back below the collar. The 
sleeves are rolled under like those of a visite ; 
but sometimes there are no sleeves, and the arms 
are covered by the cloak, 

Special lingerie has been prepared for travel- 
ling, and it is now considered elegant to have all 
the pieces—petticoat, drawers, and chemise—in 
batiste of a color, the same throughout ; that is to 
say, the possessor of this lingerie—which comes 
in all light colors—pink, blue, straw, and green— 
must not don a straw-colored petticoat with a 
pink chemise, but an entire set alike. This lin- 
gerie is trimmed with lace of the same color as 
the batiste, and is sewed in the same color. Since 
I have broached the subject of under-wear, let me 
add that there is no change in the tournure. It 
is worn as heretofore, with slight variations to 
meet individual preferences and various toilettes. 
The minimum is represented by the hair cushion 
worn attached to the skirt band, with three steel 
springs in the back of the skirt. 

The number of small wraps is legion. Under 
this hame are classed all the varieties of fichus, 
short mantles, and capes. Numerous as they are 
it would be difficult to find two exactly alike in 
shape, style, and trimming. Some of them are 
trimmed with passementerie necklaces of several 
rows. Others are composed entirely of lace inser- 
tion or beading, through which narrow ribbons to 
match the dress or its tr mining are drawn; at 
the edge is a fringe of loops of the same ribbon 
Another 
wrap for warm weather is of large-meshed net 
lined with thin silk. The net comes in all colors, 
and is trimmed with lace, gathered in shells or 
spirals, of the same color as the net. 


this is worn on warm summer days. 


English embroidery, which hitherto has been 
most used for children, is filling an important 
niche in ladies’ toilettes. Entire skirts 
of it are worn, with a panier corsage 
ora polonaise of light silk. 


sutnmer 


, a blouse, 


This admits of con- 
siderable variety, inasmuch as the same skirt ean 
be worn with various corsages. There are also 
skirt fronts and side breadths of this embroidery 
on white or éeru batiste or linen. 

Hair-dressing is becoming higher, and causes 
consternation and where it 
will stop. A general description would be a flat 
coil pinned to the summit 


astonishment as to 


of the crown, from 
which springs a protuberance which it would be 
difficult to explain — Vesuvius crowned 


with 
smoke is one of the similes applied to it 


It re 
our 
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the coiffure @ /a girafe 


great-grandmothers For the country, where 
is hidden under a hat, it is made simpler. For 
evening it is th pins of various 
kinds—crescents, stars, horseshoes, and others 
many of them in strass 
high from the neck, <A fringe or ringlets on the 
forehead are still considered indispensable li 
regularity is the rule for the hair, as well as for 
dress in general; the right side must differ from 
the left; and if a comb or diadem is used, it 
must be placed toward one side, and slanting 


sembles 


worn by 


ornamented W 


The hair is drawn verv 











A freak of the moment is to place a fold of 
flesh-colored tulle inside a décolleté on open co 
sage, and on this band ornaments of flowers o1 
jewels are fastened, and thus made to appeat 
to be on the flesh itself. EmMecins Raymonp 

USEFUL RECIPE 
Lirrie Ecos ror Turtir Sovr.—Beat three hard 


yo ks of eggs in a mortar, and make into a paste with 
the yolk of a raw one; roll it into small balls, and 
throw them into boiling water for two minutes to 
harden. 

Cream Pupptne.—Boil a quart.of sweet cream with 
a blade of mace, three cloves, and half a nutmeg 
grated, and let it stand to cool. Beat eight eggs, but 
only three whites ; strain, and mix them with a spoon- 
ful of the finest flour, a quarter of a pound of almonds, 
blanched and beaten fine, with a teaspoonful of rose- 
water to prevent oiling and improve flavor. Mix these 
by degrees with the cream, and stir all well together. 
Take a stout cotton cloth, scald it in hot water, and 
flour on the inside well. Pour in the batter, tie it 
close, and plunge it into a pot of boiling water. Keep 
this boiling fast fora half-hour. By this time it should 
be done, when it must be turned ont upon a dessert dish 
carefully. Strew fine sugar over the top, and eat it 
with any kind of sweet sauce that you prefer. 

sbouk Crime.—Beat up three eggs, leaving out two 
of the whites, and add to them gradually a pint and a 
half of milk. Then mix very carefully four table- 
spoonfuls of fine flour or corn-starch and the same 
quantity of white sugar, with enough grated lemon 
peel to impart a fine flavor. Boil these ingredients 
over a slow fire, stirring constantly to prevent burn- 
ing, until the batter is perfectly smooth. Have ready 
a shallow pudding dish. Cover its bottom thick with 
ratafia cakes or lady-fingers, and when the cream is 
sufficiently boiled, pour it through a sieve upon the 
cakes. This delicious dish is always eaten 
and just before sending to table should be 
dusted over with finely powdered cinnamon. 
story is that this recipe comes from the nnns of Santa 
Clara Convent, at Palmas, in the island of Grand Ca- 
nary. 

Russtan Jeviy.—The name of Russian jelly is given 
to any jelly made from gelatine and flavored with wine 
and lemons, which is whisked up very light while 
warm, instead of being left to harden in its clear trans- 
parent state. It is well to know of the dish, because 
sometimes jelly will not harden when it is wanted for 
some particular occasion, and in this emergency, by 
beating it up light and moulding it, a much-admired 
dish can take its place. Again, it may be put into a 
freezer after it is whisked and regularly frozen. In 
either case cream is a delightful addition to this des- 
sert, but not a necessary one. 

Cocx-a-Lexckir.—Some may be curious to know 
how this old English dish is prepared, who do not 
care to partake of it themselves. Take an old fow], too 
tough to roast, and a piece of beef, ashin-bone, and put 
them into a pot of cold water, directly after breakfast, 
adding five or six leeks cut into pieces about an inch 
and a half long. Let all simmer gently together until 
the meat of the fow] is nearly done. Then take it up 
and serve on a dish separately, after it has been basted 
and browned in a stove pan. Into the soup put half 
a pound of French prunes, take away the beef, and 
when the prunes are done, skim the soup well, and 
serve in a tureen as usual, 
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WAJOR AND MINOR"! 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
Avruon or “Tureusy Hat,” * Aprian Vipat,” 
“Heaps or Money,” “No New Tune,” rte. 


CHAPTER XXV.—{ Continued.) 
IN PARK LANE. 

“C10 rich people are always saying, and dis- 
gustingly ungrateful it isof them. If they 
don’t appreciate what they have got, it ought to 
be taken away from them and given to others 
who would. There’s no doubt that money is ter- 
ribly thrown away upon some of them. Upon 
our friend Sir Joseph, for one. With two or 
three thousand a year he would be as happy as 
possible. Clementina is different, Clementina 

is expensive, though discontented.” 
Lady Clementina, who, with a visiting-book at 





her elbow, was busily writing cards of invitation 
at the other end of the room, looked round for an 
instant to say, “ Don’t be impertinent.” 

“Now, Clem,” retorted Lord Stapleford (never 
would it have entered into the head of any other 
living being to address her ladyship by that di- 
minutive; but Stapleford was a great favorite with 
her, and privileged to take liberties), “you give 
your mind to your work, or you'll be getting into 
trouble again, as you did the other day, when you 
forgot all the V’s and W’s. Why don’t vou keep 
a secretary or a companion or somebody to do 
these things for you ?” 

“ Just because a secretary or companion would 
always be getting me into trouble,’ answered 
Lady Clementina. “It was Beatrice, not I, who 





made the mistake that you speak of; and it will 
be a long time before I ask her to help me again.” 

She resumed her task of addressing envelops 
and tossing them into a basket; and Lord Staple- 
ford, reverting presently to his subject, was be- 
ginning, “If I had a trifle of seventy or eighty 
thousand a year, the first thing that I should do 
would be to hire a man to perform all my duties 
for me,” when the butler came in and delivered 
a card to Beatrice, who, after examining it, in- 
quired, “ Have you shown him into my room ?” 

On receiving an affirmative reply, she rose and 
said: “ Well, I am afraid I must tear myself 
away. We shall meet somewhere to-night, I 
suppose,” 

“T say, Clem,” called out Lord Stapleford, “do 
you approve of this sort of thing? Here’s some 
cheeky. beggar demanding a private audience of 
Beatrice—and getting it too!” 

“My approval,” answered Lady Clementina, 
“depends entirely upon who the beggar may be. 
Not that Beatrice pays much attention to my ap- 
proval.”’ 

“He isn’t a beggar at all,” said Beatrice; 
“he is a country parson, vowed to celibacy. He 
wouldn’t interest either of you, but he does 
happen to interest me, so I shall keep him to 
myself.” And without further explanation she 
withdrew. 

Sir Joseph, in the kindness of his heart and 
the prudence of his mind, had caused a bright 
little sitting-room, overlooking the Park, to be 
furnished and set apart for his sister’s use, hav- 
ing with some little difficulty obtained Lady 
Clementina’s consent to an arrangement which 
offered obvious advantages. It was here that 
Beatrice found Monckton gazing abstractedly out 
of the window, his hands, which were clasped be- 
hind his back, holding his shapeless felt hat, his 
trousers turned up, and a pair of thick boots 
upon his feet, just as if he had been still at 
Kingscliff. That very unfashionable figure, stand- 
ing beside a table littered with invitation cards, 
and intervening between her and the unceasing 
stream of carriages outside, struck her with a 
sense of incongruity, which, however, by no means 
lessened the warmth of her welcome. 

“It seems so odd to see vou here!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘“ But I am more than glad to see you, 
and it is very good of you to have come.” 

“To tell you the truth, I have come on a mat- 
ter of business,” said Monckton. 

“You needn’t have been in such a desperate 
hurry to tell me that you haven’t come for the 
pleasure of seeing me.” 

“I didn’t mean it in that way,” Monckton an- 
swered, smiling; “I only felt that 1 ought to 
offer some apology for claiming a few minutes 
of your time. You are very busy in the pursuit 
of pleasure, aren’t you?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 
thing to be done.” 

“Do you really think so? 
been successful, so far ?” 

“T really think that half measures are a mis- 
take; and as for success, I may say that I have 
had as much as was possible. You are not go- 
ing to moralize about Dead Sea fruit, I hope. 
That has been said so many, many times, and 
you are much too wise to believe that anybody 
ever listens to such tales until the dust and ashes 
have become palpable.” 

“Tt is the misfortune of a great many truths 
to be truisms,” remarked Monckton ; “ but I think 
you will admit that I don’t often preach out of 
the pulpit; and if I did, I shouldn’t attempt it 
with you. You will have, as you say, to get your 
own experience, and as soon as I have stated 
my errand, I will leave you to proceed with it.” 

““ You will have a cup of tea first, at all events. 
You are looking very pale and fagged, do you 
know. Is it exciting or depressing to conduct a 
mission ?—or a little of both, perhaps, like a 
London season? What a funny epoch we live 
in, with our missions and revivals and Salvation 
Armies and peculiar social developments! A 
dispassionate observer from another planet would 
think we were all running away from something, 
wouldn’t he? And I wonder what he would 
think we were running away from ?” 


“It’s the only 


And has the chase 
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“You are rather unjust,” observed Monckton. 

“Of course Iam; what else can you expect? 
You are a standing rebuke to me, and I defend 
myself as best I can—which isn’t very well. 
Such a lot of good resolutions made down there 
at Kingscliff, away from all this hubbub, and 
not one of them kept! Well, we won't talk 
about it. What is the matter of business that 
you spoke of? If it’s anything that I can do for 
you, I'll do it, though it should be the reclaiming 
of the inhabitants of a back slum.” 

“How would you set about doing that, Miss 
Huntley? No; it is a simpler matter, and I am 
not particularly sanguine about it. I only hap- 
pened to remember a word or two that you said 
to me just before you left Kingschff, and I 
thought it might be worth while to let you know 
that the Manor House is for sale.” 

“You don’t mean to say so!” exclaimed Bea- 
trice. “This is most interesting—and most for- 


tunate. Of course I will buy it. Ought I to 
telegraph? Is there any fear of my being fore- 
stalled? Has he offered it to his brother ?” 


“I think you will be in ample time if you 
write to the lawyers to-morrow and open negoti- 
ations ; but no doubt you will have competitors 
as soon as it is known that the place is in the 
market. Probably you will like to hear the 
price before coming to a decision.” 

“Oh, bother the price! It won’t be more than 
£20,000, I suppose ?” 

“Well, no,” answered Monckton, laughing; 
“we may safely assume that it won’t reach that 
figure.” 

“Then the Manor House is mine. Now tell 
me, what has made him resolve to sell the place 
so suddenly? I dare say I can answer that 
question for myself, though. Poor fellow! Will 
he have any objection to me as a purchaser, do 
you suppose ?” 

Monckton did not reply immediately. The 
secret of Brian’s hopeless attachment had been 
imparted to him with the rest of that luckless 
young man’s troubles, and he felt pretty sure that 
it was an open secret to Beatrice. 

“Brian could have no objection to you as a 
bona fide purchaser,” he said at length; “ but I 
fancy that he would object rather strongly to 
your buying an estate which you did not want, 
in order to help him out of his difficulties. I 
hope he won’t take it into his head that that is 
the case.” 

The effect of this gentle caution was not quite 
what Monckton had anticipated. Miss Huntley 
drew herself up, frowned, and rejoined, coldly : 

“T really do not know what should lead him 
to imagine anything so ridiculous. I like Mr. 
Brian Segrave very much, but I am hardly inti- 
mate enough with him to commit the imperti- 
nence of offering him a present of £20,000, or 
£10,000, or whatever it may be.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Monckton, a little 
disconcerted. “Ihave good reasons for know- 
ing that you are generous and impulsive, and it 
occurred to me that your fancy to buy the Manor 
House might be only another piece of impulsive 
generosity. I don’t know that any such notion 
will oceur to Brian.” 

“Well, I trust not,” Beatrice answered, smil- 
ing again. ‘“‘ Nothing is more disagreeable than 
to be suspected of quixotry upon insufficient 
grounds. Besides, I am not best pleased with 
your friend at the present moment. He might 
have given himself the trouble to call upon 
me, I think.” 

Monckton, being doubtful whether Brian would 
like the straits to which he had been reduced to 
be made known to Miss Huntley, merely observed 
that an organist who had daily avocations at 
Streatham could hardly be expected to find time 
for calling in Park Lane. ‘ However,” he add- 
ed, “ Brian has left Streatham now, and, if you 
like, I will tell him that you wish him to call.” 

“Oh, pray don’t let him consider himself bound 
in any way,” she returned. “The chances are 
that he wouldn’t find me at home if he did eall.” 

“T don’t think,” hazarded Monckton, as he 
rose to depart, “that I shall advise him to call.” 

Beatrice colored very slightly, but looked her 
visitor full in the face, and scarcely affected to 
misunderstand his meaning. 

“As you please,” she answered, briefly. “Shall 
I see you again before you leave London ?” 

Monckton answered that he would come again 
if he could manage it; and as soon as he had 
left her Miss Huntley remarked, aloud ; 

“Tt would do that dear, good Mr. Monckton 
no harm to be just a little bit more of a man of 
the world. It isn’t everybody who would like 
to be accused in so many words of having fallen 
in love with his protégé.” 


CHAPTER XXVL 
BRIAN’S LUCK TURNS, 





Monckton walked away from Park Lane, as 
unconscious of having suggested the idea alluded 
to by Miss Huntley in her soliloquy as he was 
innocent of entertaining it. He certainly did not 
think that Miss Huntley was enamored of Brian 
Segrave, or that there was the least probability 
of her ever becoming so; but he did think that, 
if the young man paid his respects to her, she 
would be unable to help flirting, or seeming to 
flirt, with him. For that he did not incline to 
blame her very severely. He was more of a man 
of the world—more, at any rate, of a student of 
human nature—than she gave him credit for be- 
ing, and he knew that young women, as well as 
young men, pass through a period of life during 
which it may be expected that they too, after their 
fashion, will sow their wild oats. They do not, 
as a rule, mean much barm, nor, in truth, do they 
often do much; still, it will occasionally happen 
that they come across an exceptional member of 
the opposite sex and break that exceptional per- 
son’s heart. Monckton deemed it inexpedient to 
tell Brian that Miss Huntley had intimated a wish 





to see him; he even went a step farther, and de- 
cided that he would say nothing about her inten- 
tion of purchasing the Manor House property. 
She was a little bit too capricious to be counted 
upon; she might change her mind; it was ex- 
tremely probable that her relations would use 
their endeavors to make her do so, and it was as 
well to avoid premature announcements which 
might only pave the way for disappointment. 

Therefore he kept his own counsel, though 
much tempted by Brian’s pale face and preoc- 
cupied mien to violate it, and did not even men- 
tion that he himself had been in Park Lane that 
afternoon. And on the following day he was re- 
moved from temptation’s way by an urgent ap- 
peal from his second in command at St. Michael’s, 
Monckton, though an admirable organizer, had 
the defect which is common to so many admirable 
organizers, of making himself too exclusively the 
main-spring of his work. When he took a holi- 
day of ten days or a fortnight, parochial arrange- 
ments were pretty sure to fall out of gear. They 
had fallen out of gear now, and as the mission 
upon which he had been engaged in London was 
at an end, he felt bound to return home forth- 
with and resume the reins of government. But 
he persuaded Brian to remain on in Victoria 
Street without him. 

“You will do me a real service by keeping the 
rooms aired,” he declared. ‘ Let me hear from 
you when you have struck your bargain, I hope 
it will be a good one.” 

“It’s pretty sure to be that,” Brian answered, 
with a sigh, “Old Potter has written to me quite 
enthusiastically about it, praising you up to the 
skies for having ‘restored me to sanity,’ as he 
calls it, and promising to do his very best for me. 
He is evidently in high glee at the prospect of 
playing off Buswell against Gilbert, and is only 
afraid of my closing with the first offer that 
comes to hand. He wants to know why the 
deuce I should care whether the house remains 
standing or not after it has passed out of my 
possession. It wouldn’t be very easy to explain 
a wish of that kind to a hard-headed lawyer; 
would it? However, there isn’t the shadow of a 
chance that my wish will be fulfilled ; so it doesn’t 
much matter.” 

Being thus wisely resigned to what appeared 
to be inevitable, Brian anticipated no particularly 
delightful news from Mr, Potter, who called upon 
him in person a few days after this, and whose 
countenance, as he entered, was beaming with 
the double satisfaction which an honest man feels 
in having served a friend, and a lawyer in hav- 
ing done a smart stroke of business. 

“Well, young man,”’ said he, “I congratulate 
you upon your choice of friends; Mr. Monckton 
seems to be possessed of common-sense. To be 
sure, [ might say as much for myself; but then 
you don’t choose to treat me as a friend—won’t 
even answer when I write to you, Well, I for- 
give you; and what’s more to the purpose, I be- 
lieve I’ve sold your property for you—subject to 
your approval, that is.” 

“Ah!” said Brian, drawing in his breath. 
“ And who is the purchaser—Gilbert or Mr, Bus- 
well ?” 

“‘ Now isn’t that just like you! My good fel- 
low, the first question to ask is, What is the price 
offered ?” 

“T don’t care so much about that,” said Brian. 

Mr. Potter raised his hands and turned up the 
whites of his eyes. “He don’t so much care 
about that! And this is a fellow who has been 
made acquainted with poverty, mind you !” 

“Exactly; that’s why I don’t mind. I can live 
upon a very small income.” 

“Can you, indeed? I should have thought 
differently ; but I am glad to hear that it is so, 
for your income won’t be a large one. You can’t 
call £550 a year a large income.” 

“Five hundred and fifty a year!” repeated 
Brian, in amazement. 

“ Well, yes; I take it that that, or perhaps a 
trifle more, would be about the figure, at four per 
cent.; and it’s best to be contented with four per 
cent. in these days. You see, you must deduct 
something for expenses from the £15,000 which 
I hope to obtain for you.” 

“My dear Mr. Potter, you can’t mean to tell 
me that anybody has offered £15,000 for the 
Manor House ?” 

“Why not? It is a fair price. I will even 
go so far as to say that it is a good one; but 
when Hemmings & Hawkins, in writing to us 
upon the subject, though fit to make use of the 
expression ‘exorbitant,’ we replied at once that 
they mistook the people with whom they had to 
deal, that if their client was dissatisfied with our 
terms she was in no way compelled to agree to 
them, but that it would be quite useless to at- 
tempt to beat us down. In fact, I could see 
plainly enough that their client had given them 
carte blanche.” 

“ Who is their client?” inquired Brian, eagerly. 

“One Miss Huntley, a daughter of old Joe 
Huntley the contractor; you must have seen her 
down at Kingscliff last year. I mentioned that 
you were particularly anxious to sell the Manor 
House to somebody who would use it as a resi- 
dence, and the answer that I received was that 
such was Miss Huntley's present intention, but 
that she could not bind herself with regard to 
the future. That was as much as any one could 
say, because, of course, you have no power to 
exact conditions.” 

At the sound of Miss Huntley’s name Brian’s 
heart gave a great leap, and it must be confessed 
that for a moment he did enteriain the surmise 
which Monckton had been so promptly snubbed 
for putting forward. ‘I hope to goodness you 
said nothing about my being hard up!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Naturally I did,” returned Mr. Potter, sar- 
eastically. “I stated that you wanted £15,000, 
but that so pressing was your need of money 
that you would accept £5000 rather than lose a 
chance of selling. You evidently take me for a 








congenital idiot, and I ought to feel much flat- 
tered by your condescending to employ me, under 
the circumstances,” 

Brian laughed. “It is I who am the idiot,” 
said be; “but really you have rather taken my 
breath away. I had no conception that I was 
the owner of such a valuable property. Since [ 
can’t keep it myself, I am delighted that it is to 
go to Miss Huntley. I would sooner she had it 
than anybody else, and I am very much obliged 
to vou, Mr, Potter, for doing so well for me.” 

Mr. Potter rubbed his hands. “I think,” he 
observed, modestly, “ that we have done pretty 
well. Possibly you might have got more by 
waiting a year or so, but that would hardly have 
suited you; and, taking into consideration your 
wish that the purchaser should have no connec- 
tion with the building interest, I think, as I say, 
that we have done pretty well. Mr. Buswell, 
I fear, will be disappointed when he hears of the 
transaction.” 

“Yes,” agreed Brian, meditatively; “and so, 
perhaps, will my brother.” 

A smile of subdued but intense satisfaction 
overspread Mr. Potter’s features. “ And so, per- 
haps, will your brother. It is a pity that he was 
not first in the field, and I should not be sur- 
prised to find that he was rather annoyed with 
me for not offering him the refusal; but then, as 
I shall point out to him, it was my bounden duty 
to forward your interests and carry out your in- 
structions from the moment that you did me the 
honor to place your affairs in my hands. I may 
take it, then, that you authorize me to come to 
terms with Hemmings & Hawkins? The lady, it 
seems, is in rather a hurry.” 

Brian gave the required authority without any 
hesitation. His characteristic indifference with 
regard to money matters prevented him from en- 
tering the protest which Mr. Potter had secretly 
feared, for indeed £15,000 was the outside value 
of the Manor House estate, and it was certain 
that the purchaser, if she intended to reside there, 
would have to expend a considerable sum on re- 
pairs. But Brian did not trouble his head about 
that. What interested him far more, and en- 
grossed his thoughts for a long time after Mr. 
Potter had left him, was the question of whether 
he should or should not call upon the lady with 
whom he was about to drive so hard a bargain. 
She had unquestionably given him permission to 
do so, and there seemed to be no good reason 
why he should not avail himself thereof; but he 
had become so accustomed to the idea of her be- 
ing utterly and forever beyond his reach that he 
had some difficulty in overcoming it. Possibly, 
too, he may have half-consciously dreaded lest, 
by renewing acquaintance with her, he should lay 
up for himself memories less agreeable than those 
upon which his love now subsisted. But a de- 
bate of that kind could only have one issue, as 
Brian himself must have been aware; for at last 
he broke into a subdued laugh, muttering, “ As 
if anything on earth, except the lack of a decent 
suit of clothes, could keep me away from her !” 

The barrier referred to had now been removed, 
thanks to Monckton’s insistence, and although it 
was too late to call on Miss Huntley that day, 
Brian was able to go and dine at his club, a thing 
which he would not have ventured to do without 
a renewal of his wardrobe. It seemed as if the 
tide of his fortunes, after ebbing for so long, had 
now turned in earnest ; for the first person whom 
he saw on entering the club was little Tommy 
Phipps, and Phipps, instead of instantly taking 
flight, came forward in the most cordial manner 
and shook him by the hand, exclaiming: “So 
here you are at last, Segrave! I have been seek- 
ing you high and low for an age—at least I 
should have been seeking you if I had had the 
faintest notion of where to seek. I wonder 
whether you recollect a suggestion I made to you 
last winter about an opera of which you were to 
provide the music and I the words %” 

“T recollect it so well,” answered Brian, “ that 
I have composed a lot of airs which I thought 
might be suitable for it, and which I meant to 
show you, only I couldn’t get hold of you.” 

“Oh, well, Pve been abroad, you know,” the 
other observed, with a passing twinge of com- 
punction. “I am very glad to hear that you 
haven’t dropped the idea, What are you doing 
to-night? Could you dine with me and discuss 
matters ?” 

Brian answered that he could and would, with 
great pleasure; and shortly afterward he was fa- 
vored with an outline of the drama whereby Mr. 
Phipps hoped to add fresh laurels to those which 
already adorned his brow, 

“T must tell you, Segrave,” the latter premised, 
“that [am not a mere librettist. If I were, I 
should only be called upon to supply a certain 
amount of doggerel to suit your composition, and 
I couldn’t reasonably ask for half profits, which 
is the arrangement that I propose to make with 
you. This work, if it ever comes to anything, 
will be as much mine as yours. The music, I don’t 
doubt, will be first-rate, but the dialogue and 
the situations which I shall contribute won’t be 
altogether bad, I trust. My belief is that the 
public nowadays 1s not a bit more willing to tol- 
erate rubbish set to good music than bad music 
combined with a good play, and, for my part, I 
think the public is right. I don’t know whether 
you agree with me.” 

Brian having nodded assent, the dramatist con- 
tinued: “Tll just give you an idea of the kind 
of thing I have in my mind. I should name it, 
I think, The King’s Veto, and the plot would be 
something like this; the tenor would be the king 
—call him Conrad, King of Democratia, if you 
like—who suddenly and quite unexpectedly finds 
himself a reigning sovereign, owing to the death 
of his cousin, who has been drowned in the roval 
yacht, together with the heir-apparent and the 
rest of his family. Conrad had been upon the 
point of contracting a morganatic marriage with 
the soprano, Phyllis, a charming young person, 
but not of royal blood. Of course his accession 
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to the throne puts this arrangement, which had 
been sanctioned by the late king, out of the 
question, and the first thing that his ministers 
tell him is that he must not only give up all 
thought of it, but ally himself as speedily as pos- 
sible with his distant kinswoman, the Princess 
Octavia (contralto), lest the dynasty should be- 
come extinct, Now at this time Democratia is 
in the throes of a constitutional crisis, the ad- 
vanced party having brought in a measure for 
the extension of the suffrage to—to—well, say 
to the criminal classes and lunatics, and having 
carried their bill by a large majority, Conrad, 
who cares very little whether all his subjects or 
only nine-tenths of them have votes, but who 
cares a great deal about Phyllis, inquires into 
his constitutional powers, and is delighted to find 
that he possesses a right of veto. He imme- 
diately informs the ministry that unless he is al- 
lowed to marry the girl of his heart he shall 
exercise it. They assure him that the right of 
veto is never exercised, and that he daren’t do 
such a thing; and he proves the contrary to 
them. Whereupon they resign, and the other 
side takes office. The other side, after due re- 
flection, decides that the extension of the fran- 
chise ought not any longer to be made a party 
question, and reintroduces the same bill, with 
the same result. This, you will perceive, brings 
Demoeratia pretty near to a revolution, and we 
shall have an animated debate in the Chamber 
upon the question of whether it is or is not com- 
petent for Parliament to abolish the king’s veto.” 

“ Won't that approach burlesque ?” suggested 
Brian. 

“Not if we have proper costumes. I admit 
that it wouldn’t do to put on the stage an assembly 
in trousers and frock-coats ; but sixteenth-century 
attire will make it all right, and the scene will 
give you a good opportunity for chorus Be- 
sides, you will have plenty of pathos by and-by. 
The villain (and barytone) will be Prince Otho, a 
connection of the Royal House, who has designs 
upon the throne, and who naturally eggs Conrad 
on. Then there will be a Socialist plot for the 
assassination of the king and establishment of 
the republic, and Otho will mix himself up in it, 
meaning to use the conspirators for his own pur- 
poses, and get rid of them afterward. Now I’m 
sure you see what can be done with these mate- 
rials—Phyllis, perceiving her lover’s danger, and 
determined to renounce him rather than let him 
sacrifice himself for her; the ministers, in a mor- 
tal funk lest anarchy should supervene and their 
occupation be gone, surrounding their beloved 
sovereign with detectives and guards, and Otho 
carrying on his schemes with every prospect of 
success. You could bring in a most affecting 
aria and duo where Phyllis takes leave of Conrad 
—‘ Bid me not stay !—Lovers to-day—Part but to 
meet when life passes away’—that sort of thing, 
you know; and then the usual rumty-tumty about 
sever and never and forever—I think it might 
be made to go with a very pretty swing. For the 
finale we should have a masked ball at the pal- 
ace—obviously the conspirators’ only chance. 
Phyllis, who has joined them for certain reasons, 
engages to lead the king out into the gardens, 
where the charge of dynamite is to be placed, de- 
claring herself ready to lay down her life for the 
sake of her country—an offer which they are 
only too happy to accept. That makes things 
quite simple for her. All she has to do is to per- 
suade Otho to assume a domino exactly resem- 
bling his Majesty’s, draw him aside upon some 
pretext, and so keep her word by dying for her 
country, because, from the moment that both she 
and Otho are removed, Conrad’s throne will be 
safe. The dynamite, of course, hangs fire; the 
assassin in charge of it, seeing that he has failed, 
rushes forth and stabs Otho to the heart. Then 
follows the discovery of the plot, the recognition 
of Phyllis’s heroism, and her elevation to the 
rank of Queen Consort by the unanimous consent 
of a grateful people. That’s only a rough draft ; 
I shall improve upon it when I come to work out 
the details; but I think it gives ample scope to 
the musician—don’t you ?” 

Brian nodded. The skeleton of Phipps’s drama 
seemed to him to be promising; and as the even- 
ing went on and his companion, who was in a 
communicative mood, told him something of the 
profits earned by popular playwrights, he hee ame 
more and more sanguine, inwardly Jaying the 
foundations of various airy castles, He did not 
know a great deal about the woman whom he 
adored; but he had a strong impression that 
success of any kind would appeal powerfully to 
her: already, in prophetic fanev, he “saw the 
bright eyes of the dear one discover She thought 
that he was not unworthy to love her.” It was 
perhaps neither surprising nor inexcusable that 
he should have forgotten for a time the social 
gulf which yawned between him and a lady of 
Beatrice Huntley’s wealth and celebrity: any- 
how, he was not suffered to forget it long. For 
between eleven and twelve o’clock there strolled 
into the smoking-room of the club a fair-haired 
young man in evening dress, who, in espying 
Phipps, called out, “ Hullo, Tommy! how are you 
gettingon? Been writing any more plays lately ?” 

And while Brian was thinking that the fea- 
tures of the new-comer were not altogether unfa- 
mniliar to him, Phipps responded : 

“ My dear fellow, I’m going to write something 
that will make you applaud with all your hands 
and feet—a joint affair this time. By-the-way, 
let me introduce you to my friend and future 
colleague, Mr. Segrave. Lord Stapleford, Mr. 
Segrave.” 

“ Not my old friend Segrave major ?” said Sta- 
pleford. ‘By jove! it is, though. Don’t you 
remember me, Segrave ?” 

“To be sure I do,” answered Brian, who, in- 
deed, had been in the same division with Staple- 
ford at Eton. “I was sure I knew you, only I 
couldn’t put a name to you.” 

A short conversation over by-gone days follow- 
ed, and then Stapleford said: 











“T wonder whether you have anything to do 
with a certain Segrave from whom my cousin 
Beatrice has just bought a house somewhere 
down in the west ?” 

“T have sold, or rather I believe I am about to 
sell, the only house that I possess to Miss Hunt- 
ley,” Brian replied. “I didn’t know she was 
your cousin.” 

“Of course she’s my cousin. At least her 
sister-in-law is, which is much the same thing; 
and a nice rage her sister-in-law is in with her 
for buying your house by that same token. 
What she’s doing it for, goodness only knows! 
She swears she means to spend the winters there 
in future; but I hope she don’t mean it.” 

Phipps chuckled. “That sort of winter-quar- 
ters wouldn’t exactly suit you—eh ?” 

“Good Lord! no,” Stapleford replied, unguard- 
edly. ‘Why, there’s no decent hunting to be 
had within a hundred miles of the place!” 

“After that incidental admission,” laughed 
Phipps, nudging Brian with his elbow, “I pre- 
sume we may offer our respectful congratulations. 
When does the event come off ?” 

This innocent allusion to an engagement which 
everybody had been speaking of as imminent for 
weeks past was not very well received. Staple- 
ford looked annoyed for a moment; then, assum- 
ing an air of stony unconsciousness, replied, * I 
don’t know what you mean,” while Brian started 
up hurriedly, and said, in a somewhat husky 
voice, that he must be off. 

There is no such thing as being prepared for 
a shock. The blow, when it comes, is not the 
less stunning in its effects because it has been 
foreseen ; and Brian, who, ever since his depart- 
ure from Kingscliff, had been telling himself at 
intervals that Beatrice would certainly marry be- 
fore long, stumbled out into the street with a 
sickening conviction that all the musical and 
dramatic triumphs which the world could offer 
would be of no solace to him now. He had not 
heard Stapleford’s disclaimer, and, if he had 
heard it, would not have believed in it. 

“What a consummate fool I must be!” he 
ejaculated. “To think that I have been nursing 
a remnant of hope all this time!” 

Possibly he may have been a fool; but if all 
those who cherish hope unconsciously be fools, 
then without doubt he had something like the 
entire human race for his associates, 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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CATARACT AND GLAUCOMA. 
By WILLIAM 8. DENNETT, M.D. 


YATARACT, as previously stated, is a diseased 
¢ condition of the lens, and not a white film 
which gathers over the front of the eye, as is 
often thought. The lens, usually clear and trans- 
parent, becomes opaque like ground glass, and 
though it admits light somewhat freely to the eye, 
becomes an obstruction to the clear and definite 
formation of images on the retina. The world 
must look to a person who has a cataract in 
each eye very much as it would look to one who 
had a light-colored paper bag tied over his head. 
Such a person could distinguish light from dark- 
ness, could point to the window in a bright day, 
or accurately locate the flame of a candle, if not 
too far off, but would have no vision that could 
be utilized for reading or walking the streets ; 
could not cross the room without danger of fall- 
ing over the furniture, or claim much superiority 
over one who was entirely blind. There is usual- 
ly no marked change in the appearance of an eye 
that is affected with cataract. By looking care- 
fully at it, one can see that the pupil has lost its 
blackness, and instead of being a round aperture 
into a chamber so dark as to give rise to no sus- 
picion of its real depth, it is evidently a hole in 
the centre of the iris behind which a white or 
yellowish-gray surface is seen at no great dis- 
tance. 

If the pupils are large, this might well attract 
the attention of one not used to making critical 
examinations of the organ; but if the pupils are 
small, the presence of a cataract, uncomplicated 
by other disease, is only to be detected by special 
examination under conditions of light that are 
not likely to exist by accident. 

A person with fully mature senile cataract in 
one eye, the other being quite healthy, may be for 
months or years quite ignorant of its existence, 
only making the discovery when some accident 
or whim has led him to look at some object while 
the good eye is closed or covered. It oceasional- 
ly happens that a patient comes to the office of 
an oculist considerably disturbed because one eye 
has without known cause become totally blind 
during the night, or because some trifling blow 
or other accident which is blamed for his mis- 
fortune has led him to discover such blindness, 
and he is not readily convinced when told that 
there is no sign of recent injury, but that there 
is abundant evidence to prove that such blind- 
ness had existed for a long time. 

This does not prove that one eye is as good as 
two, but it calls attention to the fact that one eye 
is so good that it will do all the necessary work 
and allow the other to go out so gradually that it 
will not be missed. We can see nearly as well 
with one eye as with two, though we do not see 
as many things at once, or estimate distances as 
well. 

The principal misapprehension in regard to 
cataract is concerning its relative place in the 
list of calamities that human beings are called to 
support. It is the one thing that they dread. 
They say they would rather. die than have cat- 
aracts ; they ask you not to disturb the serenity 
of their lives by reporting to them any symp- 
tom you may see of such approaching disease. 
They would often rather have a felon on every 
finger than a cataract on one eye. They often 
seem callous to all sorts of danger from glau- 
coma, sympathetic ophthalmia, separation of the 
retina, or paralysis or atrophy of the nerve—all 





diseases so relentless in their nature that improve- 
ment is the exception rather than the rule. But 
cataract is the one thing that they have been sav- 
ing up to worry about in their oldage; and though 
modern science has made it a comparatively triv- 
ial matter, the traditional dread attaches to its 
name, while worse afflictions that progress toward 
hopeless blindness are hardly known by name. 

There was a time, years ago, when oculists were 
few and far between, or when those who would 
be considered to-day worthy of the name had no 
existence. Then it was a misfortune indeed to be 
blind with cataracts, for there was not an even 
chance that such patients would be improved by 
operation, and medicine has no effect. But since 
that time steady progress in the healing art has 
entirely changed the situation. Methods have 
altered, anesthetics have been discovered, and 
antiseptics introduced, and in nine cases out of 
ten the surgeon is able to secure to his patient 
not only useful vision, but in most cases either 
one or two good working eyes that are able to 
stand by their owner while he reads his daily pa- 
per and attends to his usual round of business, 
And how is this result obtained? The history 
of a cataract case is perhaps the most elegant il- 
lustration of typical surgery. The development of 
cataract from start to finish is entirely uninflu- 
enced by medicine and unaccompanied by pain ; 
for weeks and months there is constant progress 
toward blindness, and nothing can be done. More 
frequently than otherwise one eye at a time is af- 
fected, or one eye progresses so much more rap- 
idly than the other that both eyes are not dis- 
abled at once, and so what would be, without the 
prospect of operative interference, a most appall- 
ing condition, is only a painless progress toward 
arapid cure. At the proper time the eye is oper- 
ated on. Such operation is of so short duration 
that both surgeon and patient often think it un- 
necessary to give an anesthetic. The patient is 
kept in bed a day or two, and confined to the 
house a week or two. At the end of that time he 
sees pretty well. A few weeks later he reads. 
None of us would like to have this experience, 
but it must be acknowledged that the traditional 
dread of such experience is greater than would 
be expected under present circumstances. In 
few cases are the feelings of the surgeon and 
patient more strongly contrasted. There are 
many reasous for his being interested in this 
particular operation. It is one of the great 
achievements of modern surgery. It is so dif- 
ficult that he takes a laudable interest in doing 
it well. It is enough like jugglery to make him 
proud of his at bility. He usually learns to do it 
with either hand, and keeps a record of all his 
cases. 

His relations with his patients are usually of 
the pleasantest kind. They are nearly terrified 
to death when they realize the nature of their 
trouble, and he teils them he will cure them, 
knowing he can keep his promise. They still 
retain enough fear of the result to make them 
good and obedient patients, and the results are 
usually so good that they think he is a great sur- 
geon, and he sends them a bill commensurate 
with their gratitude and their purse. 

Glaucoma is a frequent cause of total and ab- 
solute blindness, though not as frequent in occur- 
rence as cataract. It is also occasionally attend- 
ed with severe and unremitting pain. It is a dis- 
ease of which the devil ought to be proud, for he 
has kept it going ever since the gates of the Gar- 
den were closed, and until within thirty years 
human interference has been able in no way to 
stay its destructive and often rapid progress. If 
we would study its written history, we must be- 
gin, as with cataract, among the hieratie writings 
of the Egyptians, who gave it a name etymolo. 
gically similar to that which it bears to-day, but 
who no doubt included in their rough deserip- 
tions other diseases which later analyses and 
investigations have shown to be separate affec- 
tions. From the days of the Pyramids until the 
days of the telegraph, the progress of medical 
science, so far as glaucoma is concerned, confined 
itself to investigation and description, and not 
until the year 1856 was there any such thing as 
successful treatment, and that was purely of a 
surgical nature. Recently medicine has also been 
of some avail, but the main dependence in severe 
cases is upon prompt operative interference. This 
trouble seldom appears before the fortieth year. 
Its characteristic symptom is an increase of ten- 
sion in the walls of the globe, as if it were stretch- 
ed nearly to bursting by the increased volume of 
its fluid contents. This gives a very appreciable 
hardness to it when pressed by the fingers through 
the closed lid. The amount of pain accompany- 
ing this process is in great measure commensu- 
rate with the rapidity of its development and 
progress. 

The time required for this malady to run its 
course is sometimes only a few hours, and some- 
times many months. It is in some cases a uni- 
form and gradual failure of the vision unattended 
with pain; in others it is a severe and rapid at- 
tack of most violent suffering; or it may consist 
of a number of milder paroxysms, after each one 
of which a careful examination will show loss of 
visual power, which is never regained. 

There are misapprehensions which may exist 
and do serious injury in connection with this dis- 
ease, glaucoma. Que is that of any very great de- 
terioration of vision associated with advancing 
years. Many a patient has become half blind by 
the gradual advance of the glaucomatous process 
under the impression that it was only the natural 
failure of approaching age. Old eyes are not as 
good as young ones, but in our day the failure 
can usually be attributed to something more 
definite and specific than age. It would be wise 
if readers would familiarize themselves roughly 
with some accepted standard of visual acuteness, 
and not allow of too great departure from that 
standard without ascertaining its cause. 

Another and serious misapprehension occa- 
sionally leads to most disastrous consequences 
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in the confusion of the acute and rapid form of 
glaucoma with severe neuralgia or nervous head- 
ache, or hemicrania or sick-headache, which is 
occasionally accompanied with temporary dim- 
ness of vision. Such a mistake has often been 
the cause of total and irreparable blindness, which 
has resulted from only a few hours’ progress of 
the disease previous to the discovery of its real 
nature, 

Of a similar nature is the mistake which is 
sometimes made confusing a local neuralgia or 
headache with an inflation of the iris or the pre- 
sence of a small foreign body on the cornea. Both 
of these troubles are easily distinguished by any 
one accustomed to the treatment of diseases, and 
any localized suffering which might possibly be 
caused by such maladies should not be neglected 
until permanent injury is done. 

Let the chapter close with a brief mention 
that a mistake frequently made by patients and 
careless practitioners is in thinking that a threat- 
ened and rapidly developing abscess of the tear 
passages is an attack of erysipelas. Much suf- 
fering and inconvenience are caused by this mis- 
take, though no material injury thus results to 
the eye itself. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


S. A. M.—For the only window in your dining-room 
use sheer white Madras muslin curtains, or else white 
Swiss muslin with embroidered borders and small all- 
over figures. 

Op Sunsoriber.—Make the cream-tinted mull with 
a belted waist, apron over-skirt, and pleated lower 
skirt, and put embroidery or Oriental lace on the 
lapped front of the waist and on the full sleeves. 

OL» Susscriser.—Get either a creamy Tuscan straw 
bonnet or ove of black lace, and trim with green gros 
grain ribbon and flowers. Get a black and white 
striped parasol, and wear either tan or gray undressed 
kid gloves with your black grenadine dress, 

Sine Suine.—The engagement ring is worn on the 
third finger of the left hand. We do notreply by mail 
to such inqQiries, 

S. F.—The lace shaw! and basque will be in good 
style with your striped silk. 

A Sunsoriser.—Sazars Nos. 11 and 15 will give you 
the information you waut about small boys' clothing. 
The sailor styles are very generally adopted. White 
cloth kilt suits with a jacket braided with Suéde or 
with gilt, and a vest of Suéde cloth, are used for best 
suits for boys of four years. In the summer such 
suits will be made of white pique, trimmed with em- 
broidery, and of twilled flannel braided with white 
mohair braid. 

H. C. L.—A_ pointed apron with side-pleated back 
drapery and box-pleated skirt will be a good design 
for a black silk dress for an elderly lady. The basque 
should have revers covered with galloon. Small cottee- 
cups can be used for coffee at your tea party, but you 
should have larger cups for tea and chocolate. 

M. Make a graduating dress of white mull with 
belted surplic e waist and puffed sleeves, and trimmed 
with Oriental lace. Have festooned drapery on a skirt 
laid in small pleats, or else trimmed with lace flounices, 

Mrs. A. B. C.—Wide-brimmed rather low- crowned 
hats of dark straw, or else sailor hats, are worn by girls 
of thirteen years. Their skirts come half-way between 
the knees and shoe-tops. Ladies under thirty-five 
wear jackets and close English round hats and turbans 
with street suits. A camel’s-hair shaw! is not suitable 
for making a jacket 

P, T. E.—Changeable silks make stylish skirts for 
cashmere Over-dresses. 

M. H.—Striped or plaid blue and buff surah will 
look best with plain blue silk like your sample. 

Frankie —Get blue cashmere or biue India silk for 
a basque and drapery over askirt of the bluesilk. Get 
a short—not trained—white nuns’ veiling dress with 
shirred basque, and trim with narrow white watered 
ribbon 

X. anp Y.—Wear natural flowers—not “ tips” —with 
your graduating dress. Make it with ashirred basque 
to open surplice or in V shape, with elbow sleeves, 
and a festooned over-skirt edged with Oriental lace. 
Have very light tan or else cream undressed kid 
mousquetaire gloves. Any pretty light fan will an- 
swer, whether of gauze or of feathers. 

A Constant Reaper.—We cannot publish patterns 
at individual requests. You will find crochet petti- 
coats in Nos. 5 and 50, Vol. XTX., and afghan patterns 
in No. 13, Vol. XVILL. and No. 26 of the current vol- 
ume, 

ConstTaNntLy.—Get a wide-brimmed rough straw hat 
and trim it with blue grenadine or tissue like veiling, 
or else with blue Russian net or white mull, 

J. M.—White serge dresses, tailor made, also black 
and white striped wool, and, black India silks will be 
best for you at a summer hotel in the mountains, as 
you are in light mourning. A black straw English 
turban and a sailor hat will be appropriate, also a tai- 
Jor jacket of checked Cheviot or of black serge striped 
with white. 

Mao.—The loose pongee gown will be suitable for 
the long journey in sleeping-cara. A travelling shawl 
or an ulster and the jacket of your suit are necessary 
wraps. Get either blue serge or corduroy for the dress 
for the ranch. 

C. F.— White nuns’ veiling with pleated skirt, slight 
front drape ry, and a plain basque with lace and’ water- 
ed ribbon bows, will be suitable for you. 

Many F.—When using the fork alone, hold it in the 
right hand. The hostess enters the dining-room first. 

CaNapIAN Susscember.—Gray cashmere or camel’s- 
hair or veiling, with gray striped gros grain or watered 
silk, will be stylish for your dress. 

Invatip.—Call whenever you are able. Your bad 
health is sufficient excuse for your delay in returning 
the visit. 

. P.—Get French lace, which is a woven silk imita- 
tion of the Chantiliy he and- madelace. Getthat witha 
scalloped edge deep enough for the skirt, or else have 
one or two narrower flounces with drapery of piece 
lace. It is suitable for church and for calling in the 
summer and for dress occasions in the winter. Get 
watered silk to go with your taffeta. Have a black or 
cream Tuscan straw bonnet trimmed with green gros 
grain ribbon and white flowers to wear with the three 
dresses you mention.. 

Epitua.—Get plain and striped grenadines and plain 
lustreless surah for your summer dresses, and make by 
hints in New York Fashions of late numbers of the 
Bazar. 

H. M. L.—Get white gros grain or else China crape 
or India silk for the wedding dress. A tailor suit of 
black and white striped Cheviot, a black net dress, and 
one of black surah, will be ample for your needs. The 
invitations should be issued by your older sister. Do 
not put “no presents” on your cards. For men’s 
dress read New York Fashions ,of Bazar No. 21, 
Vol. XX. 

June.—Certainly the bride wears gloves; they may 
be light cream or tan undressed kid with your travel- 
ling dress. Let the groom read Bazar No. 21, 
Vol. XX. It is ave ry pleasant attention to send the 
boxes of cake with your announcement cards. 

A. C.—The gas should be lighted, and the bride in 
evening dress. She removes her gloves at the table. 

June Wrppine.—Cards announcing the wedding 
must not be sent out until after the wedding. En- 
close a card with the words, “Ceremony at eght 
o'clock,” with the invitation to the reception sent to 
the relatives you desire to see you married. The invi- 
tations for the reception half an hour later will then 
be, “* Mr. and Mrs. John Smith request the pleasure of 
your company at the wedding reception of their 
daughter Mary Ellen and Mr. James Jones on Wednes- 
day evening, May 10th, from half past eight until 
eleven o’clock,”, 
























































Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Summer Hat 


Young Ladies’ Sum- 
mer Hats.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tue round hat Fig. 1 is 
of fine black Milan straw. 
The wide brim, which 
droops on one side and is 
flaring on the other, is faced 
with green velvet. The 
trimming is confined to the 
front, and consists of a 
large loose bow of straw 
ribbon or galloon that is 
bound at one edge with 
green watered ribbon, with 
a bunch of roses fastened 
in the knot. 

The hat Fig. 2 is of open 
heliotrope fancy straw, 
lined in the crown with 
cream surah, and with the 
wide, capriciously bent brim 
faced with cream straw 
braid. A cluster of shaded 
helioirope ostrich plumes, 
with an aigrette and a chow 
of heliotrope ribbon, trims 
the back of the crown, and 
a bouquet of asters is fas- 
tened in the curve of the 
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A panel of white figured lace net 
is on the left side of the pleated 
skirt; it consists of a soft puff 
of the net studded with ribbon 
rosettes, with lengthwise pleats 
of net on each side. The polo- 
baise has long drapery on one 
side and a short panier on the 
other. The corsage has a full 
front, with the folds drawn to a 
long point on each side of a plas- 
tron of net arranged to corre- 
spond with the skirt panel. 


Cashmere and Silk House 
Dress. 
See illustration on page 477. 

In this combination dress a 
pleated under-skirt of dark brown 
faille francaise is associated with 
an over-skirt and basque of light 
leather-colored cashmere. The 
over-skirt has an apron drapery, 
which is slashed at the middle so 
as to form two points on the 
front; the back is looped up at 
the middle. The basque is me- 
dium long on the hips, and has a 
vest, pockets, collar, and cuffs of 
brown silk. 


Summer Hats.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 477. 


Fig. 1. is a high-crowned hat 
of copper-colored fancy rough 
straw, with the brim, which is 
turned up on the left side, faced 
with copper-colored plush. A 
large aigrette containing a long 
white ostrich plume twisted into a 
rosette, some shorter tips in light 
copper shades, and heron feathers, 
tied with a small plush bow, is 
toward one side on the front. 

Fig. 2 shows an English walk- 
ing hat of yellow straw, with the 
brim faced with flat black piece 
lace. Clusters of purple and white 
lilacs are grouped on the front, 
partly veiled by a scarf of black 
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Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Summer Hart. 


net, which is carried in soft 
folds over the crown of the 
hat and fastened under- 
neath the brim. 


Morning Caps.—Figs. 
1 and 2, 


See illustrations on page 477. 


A SMALL cap composed 
of pink ribbon and cream 
Fedora lace is shown in 
Fig.1. A band of the rib- 
bon is used to form a small 
crown, which is veiled with 
a frill of lace. Several rib- 
bon bows are placed against 
the front, and on the back 
a fall of lace is arranged 
in curves. The cap Fig. 2. 
has a small frame of net 
and wire, which is sur- 
rounded with a soft frill 
of white lace. The puffed 
crown is composed of eight 
lengthwise bands of lace 
two inches and a half wide. 
A large butterfly bow of 
pink ribbon and lace is on 
the front, the ribbon being 
carried in a point down the 


brim. 
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crown to the back edge. 


Plain and Striped 
Wool Costume. 
See illustration on page 477. 
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Summer Toilettes. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue light skirt of the 
costume Fig. 1 is made of 
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black-dotted white surah. 
The drapery and basque 
are of black surah. On 
the back of the skirt the 
drapery is hung in full 
straight folds which reach 
to the bottom of the skirt, 
while on the front it forms 
an irregular apron that is 
taken up in a revers on one 
side. The basque opens 
with revers on a simulated 
waistcoat of the dotted 
surah, and has its front 
studded with large orna- 
mental buttons. 

Fig. 2 shows a dress of 
light gray summer wool, 
trimmed with borders of 
open cord passementerie. 
The skirt is kilt-pleated. 
The drapery is hung in 
deep paniers on the sides, 
with full looped breadths at 
the back. The basque has 
a pointed plastron and col- 
lar and cuffs of passemen- 
terie. A ribbon belt is 
twisted about the hips, and 
tied in a long bow on one 
side. 


Foulard Costume. 
See illustration on page 477. 
Tits costume is of figured 
fonlard with a light ground. 


Fig. 1.—Ptain anp Ficurep Suran Dress. 





SUMMER TOILETTES 


Fig. 2.—Woo.t Costumg, 
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PLaIn serpent blue wool 
and blue and Suéde striped 
wool are the materials of 
this combination costume. 
A wide breadth of the 
striped fabric is in the right 
side of the skirt, the rest 
of it being of plain wool. 
The drapery of plain wool 
consists of a long point on 
one side of the front and a 
short panier on the other, 
with looped back breadths, 
The basque is blue, with a 
narrow vest of plain Suéde- 
colored wool braided with 
soutache. The fronts ap- 
proach in a point at the 
centre, and above and below 
the point are revers which 
are faced with the striped 
wool. Ribbon bows trim 
the front of the dress, 





Cooking. 

T is wonderful that, with 

the same ingredients, one 
person will prepare a dish 
fit for gods, while her neigh- 
bor will concoct that which 
it is an effort to swallow and 
an impossibility to digest, 
and which will make one 
agree with the Sybarite, aft- 
er tasting the Laccdemonian 
black broth, “ that the pains 
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Fig. 2.—Enenisn Straw Har. 
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CASHMERE AND Sitk House Dress. 


of death are preferable to existence on such 
diet.” The reason of such a difference is 
because the latter cook takes so little inter- 
est or pleasure in the performance of the 
duty, and perhaps thinks it a menial work, 
not remembering that in the olden time 
royal personages lent a hand to the prepara- 
tion of their own menu, and that in the reign 
of Elizabeth cooks were often classical schol- 
ars. Such a one will, for some unknown 
reason, fry anything rather than broil it; 
she will plunge her meats into cold rather 
than into boiling water, and she seems to be- 
lieve that after she has put the materials of 
her bread and cake together and clapped 
them into the oven, the result is quite beyond 
her to determine, not recognizing that the 
baking is half the battle, and that the tem- 
pers and dispositions of her family are in a 
measure under her control, no less than their 
complexions. Perhaps one might trace half 
the divorces and dissensions in the land, half 
the family quarrels, to underdone bread, mud- 
dy coffee, and fried edibles. On the other 
hand, good cooking is conducive to clearness 
of thought and quiet nerves. Persons who 
are well fed.preserve their youth longer, and 
one cannot be well fed on badly cooked din- 
ners, however costly. The ordinary cook 
has, in most cases, little idea of the magni- 
tude of her calling; preparing food perhaps 
seems to her a very commonplace drudgery, 
not worth a second thought. She believes 
that she would be much better employed in 
fancy-work, or in putting an extra ornament 
upon her toilette, or in reading the newspa- 
pers and QOuida’s novels, and she regards 
INOW those who have the leisure for such ocecupa- 
mit, tions, and who are not obliged to burden 
a i their minds with recipes or absorb the cook 
‘i ‘( book, with envy. Catch her studying to im- 
prove a dish, to invent a sweetmeat, to add a 
trifle to the culinary art of the world! She is 
above any such designs; she does not even 
dream that cooking is an art, and would be 
astonished to know that inventive genius 
was possible in this department; it has no- 
thing to recommend it any more than wash- 
ing or scrubbing or other household duty 
to her good graces. But fortunately there 
are occasionally born those cooks who do 
not precisely “carry a talisman under their 
tongue,” but at their tongue’s end, and who 
appreciate the value of their vocation. 





COBWEB PORTRAIT. 

T was surely the touch of a fairy’s hand 
that could paint a portrait on a cobweb. 
We have lately read of one such, owned by a 
lady in Pennsylvania. The colors of this 
gossamer painting are said to have been 
“beantifully laid on,” and “are simply perfect 
as to harmony.” The “ winsome bauble” is 

said to have cost eight thousand dollars, 


Fou.tarp CostuME 


PLain and Sreipen Woot Cosrums, 
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Marve titovs Errioacy. —Sunburn, Redness, and 
light cutaneous affections are cured by Créme Simon, 
Kecommended by all doctors of Paris, and adopted by 
every lady of fashion. It whitens, fortifies, and per- 
fumes the skin, and gives a velvety appearance. J. 
Simon, 36 Rue de Provence, Paris. Depot at Park & 
itronn’s, New York.—{Adv.) 





Sue has two hands so soft and white, 
Her foes’ defeat, her friends’ delight. 
How can we all this charm secure? 
By using Rieger's Crystal Soap so pure.—[ Adv. } 





For all mental and physical debility, nervous ex- 
haustion, and lack of tone in the system, use Thurber, 
Whyland, & Co.'s Restorative Wine of Coca.—{Adv.)} 





Lanpres stylishly dressed with Elegance and Economy 
by Mme. Prestat, 108 Kue de Rivoli, Paria.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD D MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
{ admirably adapted for invalids as 
# well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, ter, Mass, 















THE CENUINE 


Jogany Horr's Mant Exteact, 













THE FAVORITB 
TONIC and NUTRIENT, 
recommended by Physicians since 1847, for 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 
MOTHERS and LUNG troubles. 
The genuine has the signature of 
JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 
on the neck of every bottle. 
EISNER & MENDELSON CO., PHILA. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. S. 


New York Depot, 1! Barclay St. 


L. SHAW, 

54 W. 14th St., near 6th Ave., N. Y. City, 
Has discovered a wonderful fluid (the Au- 
burnine) for Ladies’ Hair, which will give the 
splendid shade of Auburn so much admired. Not 
only does it change the color of hair, including 
gray hair, but it makes it grow thick, curly, and 
fluffy. Price, $1.50 and $2.00 per bottle. 


ESTABLISHED isol. 





S 


FOR 

THE HAIR. 
The Oldest and the Best. 
Fastens the hair where it 
has atendency to fall out, 
renews its growth where the fibres have dis- 
appeared, preserves its color in spite of age, 
sickness, and sorrow, and makes it (how- 
ever harsh) as flexible and glossy as silk. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfluous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
dneed ; the Form Developed : Ill-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 

Mapame LATOUR, New York's First Cosmetique, 

55 Weat 125th Street, N. Y. City. 

Prof. MoLran, of the College of Chemistry, recom- 

mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 


(Met ntion this Paper.) 
E. W. PECK & CO., 
No. 927 Broadway 


(Bet. 21st and 22d Sts.), 
New York. 


BLACK STOCKINGS. 


The Celebrated Robinson Dye 
that will Positively not Stain 


the Feet orU emanate. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & C0., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 
Price-list. 
































Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Rovat Baxine Powprk Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Barbour’s Flax Thread 








LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


MATTINGS 


In rare and novel effects, not to be found elsewhere. 
White from $5 per roll of 40 yards. 
Red check and fine fancy patterns from $8 per roll. 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 











RAVEN GLOSS 


Positively contains oil, Softens and preserves leather. 18 
economical. Makes ladies’ shoes look new and natural: 
not varnished. Beware of imitations, and of false and 


g Borron & Orriey, Mfrs., N. Y. 


Imperial Hair Regenerator, 


qy THE NEW HAIR COLORING OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
For Hair wholly or partially gray. You 
can restore your hair to its original color, 
have it natural-looking, and nobody 
dreams you color it. No lead init. Per- 
fectly harmless, odorless, immediate, and 
lasting. Also unequalled for the beard. 
We prepare the following shades: 

No. 1. Black. No. 4, Chestnut. 

** 2, Dark Brown. ** 5. Light Chestnut. 
** 3. Medium Brown. ** 6. Gold Blond. 

No. 7. Drab or Blonde Cendrée. 

Price, $1.50, $2.25, and $3.00. Send sample of hair. 

A little book gives full particulars. 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL M’F’G CO., 
54 West 23d Street, New York. 
Patented improved Lotta Bustle. 

For Style, Comfort, Health, and Durability has no equal. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regain its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what 
position the wearer may sit 
or recline. Avoid inferior 
imitations. See that each 
Bustle is stamped Improv’d 
“Lotta.” Send for price-list. 
Columbia Rubber Co., 
Sole M'f’rs, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all the leading dry-goods houses. 


CURE": DEAF |“: 

















PEck’s ty IMPROVED. Cui Ear Drums 
Perfectl eatore the Hearin » wand orm the 
rom. 


All conversation and even whispers 
Send for! iiagereped ix book with et a 
ddress F. , BISOOX, 88 Broadway, N -¥. 

TP\HE OSGOOD ART SCHOOL. — Summer arrange- 


ment: $1.00 for 3 hours’ lesson; six leasons for $5.00. 
Send for circulars. 14th Street and Broadway, N. Y. 


heard = Tage 
als, FREE. 























PRETTY SIRS AND PLAIN “GIRL 


Both know that one of the brightest charms of a fair 
face is a fine set of teeth. To make the teeth pearly 
and to keep them so, there is nothing like fragrant 


S OZODONT, 


It neutralizes every element of impurity that affects 
the soundness or whiteness of the teeth, SOZO- 
DONT also imparts a cooling sensation to the mouth 
and a delightful fragrance to the breath, while the 
gums are made rosy and healthy by its use. SOZO= 
DONT should be used by every one who values a 
good set of teeth. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND FANCY- 
GOODS DEALERS. 








Absolutely Pure 


SPICES. 


The Superiority of our S ices and Mustard rhs 
in be per fect PURITY, great STRENGTH 
and FULL WEIGHT of package. 

If your grocer does not keep them, we will send 
you for trial, prepaid, a quarter- -pound package of 
spice or mustard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name 
of kind desired. 

BUGBEE & BROWNELL, 
26 to 31 Canal Street, Providence, R.I. 


FELT TOOTH BRUSH. 
TrsetiroO iS uaa 


—m>—<——s 


Having all the advantages of the old bristle Toot 
Brush and the following advantages over same: 

More Cleanly—Perfect Polisher— No Loose 
Bristles—Non-Irritating to the Gums— 

Powdered Ready for Use—En- 
dorsed by the Profession. 
For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or by mail 
for Bc. by THE HORSEY M’F’G CO., u tica, N. ¥. ay & 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. 


MOTHERS, SISTERS, AND 
DAUGHTERS! 


Remember your Hair—wear 
it riqht. 

"Twill make you look beauti- 
Sul, or look like a fright. 
Consult the leader of styles, 
Mrs. ©, Thompson, 240 Fifth 
Ave. Send for | Ml. Catalogue. 




















"EVERY LADY "SHOU LD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. T. TAYLOR'S 


Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to Ss. T. TA YLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Ye 


NO MORE HAND-MADE 


BUTTON-HOLES! 


$6.00 


Make a Perfect Button-Hole 
in Ten Scconds. 





— ANYBODY CAN USE IT. 
“BLOUGEET” * AUTOMATIC BUTTON-HOLE 
ATTACHMENT. Send for descriptive circular and 
samples. Fitted to all Sewin Masse. 
MOORE BROS. MFG. . 165 Lake St., Chicago. 


LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. dress 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St.. New York. 








BAIBY'’S 

SKIN & SCALP 

CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 







y 
LC“ Curicura. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants and 
curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 
diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of 
hair, from infancy to old age, the Curioura Remepixs 
are infallible. 

Cuttovra, tee pent Sxrn Corr, and Cuttoura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Curtoura Reso.vent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, invariably succeed when all other 
remedies and the best physicians fail. 

Curiovra Remepres are absolutely 
only infallible skin beautifiers and bl 
a panes ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curtoura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drve ann 
Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

2 Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


BABY’S iica’vy'intocns 


ure, and the 
purifiers, free 





reserved and beauti- 
EDIOATED Soap. 








PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Wild Rose Pot-Pourri. 


During Tur Montu or June we employ hundreds 
of women and children gathering the petals of the 
sweet-scented Wild Roses, which grow profusely and 
attain their highest degree of fragrance in the cold 
climate of Maine. After being properly cured, these 
are combined with a choice mixture of spicy perfume 
—imported expressly for our use—making a Pot- 
pourri which will remain fragrant for years, and is 
desirable for filling Jars, Sachets, etc. We call this 
the “ Wild Rose Pot-pourri,” which is our registered 
trade-mark. Itis put up in a pink lacquered box with 
trade-mark on the top cover and our fac-simile signa- 
ture on the side. Several imitations made of Southern 
roses and ordinary spices have been put on the market, 
bearing no comparison with vur preparation as regards 
odor or permanence. 

Our new stock will be ready in August and for sale 
in the principal cities throughout the United States. 
Dealers and consumers who want the genuine should 
wait for our goods, If your dealer does not have it 
by September send 50c, to us direct, and a box will 
be sent by mail post-paid. 


Owen, Moore & Co., 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 





HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


My stock of fine Human Hair Goods is unequalled 
for its great variety in styles, silky, straight, and nat- 
ural Wavy Hair, for beautiful Switches, in all colors; 
Gray Hair and White Hair a specialty ; Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s Wigs on hand and made to order, to look 





as natural as life. Hair Cutting and Dressing by French 
Artist; Beantifying Cosmetiques of superior make. 
Send for Ilustrated Price-List, to 


A, SIMONSON, 34 East 14th St., N. Y. City. 


HOME ART Work 


If this ad Srartionmment = fa | 


$1. 65 


we will send you Seven ¢ )eolored Plates and rteen 
(18) issues of The Art Interchange, full of instruction 
= Embroidery, Pain vad, Carving, Brass Hammering, etc., 

also Thirteen (18) large pattern pupripment® for em- 
broidery, carving or other art work ll werk pesinc. 
These are the issues from sanaary 10 JULY, 1887. Thee 
colored plates are as follow: 

rative Screen Panel «Birds and Apple Blos- 
soma” very large (size 29x12 me io), os * — of three. Goudy 
—_ ee 


of 
suitable oor We screen, tile, fan, for —| 
colors. ples (size 20x14 in. ,a Dold, ana init 
Sts sae of red apples and leaves. Nareias 





(size 13x10}9 in.), 

blossoms. 

blossoms, very tsi {size 29x1 

Study of a Head ize 13x1044 in| 
enner, and ape ny a 

a woodland seene, “By the old mill 


illustrated ca‘ e of colored studies specimen copy 
of Homer DRooRation, & 16 journal on fornishing and 
beautifying homes, beautifu: 


lustrated, sent for 5 cents 

in stamps. No free copies. tadreas, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Beg ey ae " 
Mention this paper. N. Y. 





“PARTED BANG” 


if > 
Made of natural CU LY Hair. 


Sho wear their hair part 





J 
the m’fr for 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music 


GRANVILLEB.WAINES&.CO 


COOPER & & CONARD 





Oe a one PHILADELPHIA, 
o-_ Free to all who write ing ful it their te ne 





stock of Fine Dry 
SHOPPING BY MAIL MADE EASY. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, "situ"icuizs 


DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, New York. 











JULY 2, 1887. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


479 








WbP5 


F. DNEG20%g- 
oe. 
Are now closing out, at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
The Balance of their Stock of Ladies’, Misses’, 
and Children’s 


SUITS, 


Consisting of the very latest Novelties in Cloth, 
Flannel, Serge, Silk, Foulard, Satteen, Lawn, ete., 
ete., which for style and workmanship cannot be 
equalled in this city. 

Prepaid parcels, over $5.00, sent free of charge 
within 100 miles of New York. 

H. C. F, KOCH & CoO., 

6th Avenue and 20th Street, N. Y. City. 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies’ ‘Suits 


and l/nderwear. 





Lapies who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & T aylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St.. N. Y. 


THE BALDWIN 
Dry Air and Cold Wave 


REFRIGERATORS. 


Only Gold Medal, 





over all Competitors in actual 
practical trial, at 
Cotton Centennial Exposition, 
New Orleans, La., 5. 
Used in the United States Army and 
Marine Hospitals. 
Send for Illustrated Descriptive Price-List to 
NEW YORK: Tue Batpwin Manurautrurine Co., 
1272 Broadway. 
CHICAGO: Orr & Looxerr, Hardware 
and 186 Clark St., and cor. Canal and Van Buren Sts 
BOSTON: Warrs & Wiis, No. 2 Faneuil Hall 
Market, Basement. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL: 
Main St. 
If not on sale in your vicinity, send for Descriptive 
Catalogue and Price-list to 


World’s 


Prox & Ruaeurs, 236 North 


WEG CoO., 
Burlington, Vt 


WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 
Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 


BALDWIN 
tings, Moles, and Super- 
fluous Hair permanently 


AV removed. Complexions bean- 


tified. The Form developed. 
Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 
and restored. Interesting Book and 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. 
“We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 
beautiful.”—Govry’s Lapy’s Book. 
MME, VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, 
Correspondence confidgntial. 





N. Y. City. 
Mention this paper. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


LADIES’ FINE GLOVES. 

The Genuine Jouvin & Cie. Best Quality 
Kid and Suede Gloves, Fit Guaranteed. 
Fine Imported Fans, Handkerchiefs, Silk Hosiery, 
New Veilings and Rufflings. Novelties and Spec ial- 
ties in Leather and Fancy Goods. 
J. H. GROJEAN, 1192 Broadway, 
Near 29th St., N. Y. 


PARKER’S 
= HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 

the hair, Restoring color when 

y, and preventing Dandruff. 

t cleanses the scalp, stops the 

hair falling, and is sure to please, 
5c. and $1.00 at Druggists, 


—— 











za 
HINDERCORNS. 

















The safest, surest and best cure for Corns, Bunions. 
Btopsallpain. Ensures comfort to the feet. gg = 4 
to cure. 15 cents at Druggists. Hiscox op N.Y. 

WHILBUR’S 
A 
Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
Be - no boiling. nvaluaple for py eee 
mt Children Of Buy of your dealer, or send (Q stam 
OO WILBUR & SONB, Philadelphia. 


~ GOOD ADVICE TO LADIES; — 


Ladies, if you wish to be benefited financially, take 
our advice and = for our Illustrated Catalogue of 
Underwear, &e . sent. free. 


MAHLER BROS., 307 and 509 6th Ave., New York. 








| 


RIDLEY’S, 


Grand St., New York. 
Fashion Magazine. 


SUMMER NUMBER NOW OUT. 


IT WILL BE FOUND EQUAL, IF NOT SUPE- 
RIOR, TO PREVIOUS ISSUES, WHICH CANNOT 
TRUTHFULLY BE SAID OF SIMILAR PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 


This Periodical 


WILL BE FOUND A VALUABLE AID TO OUT- 
OF-TOWN RESIDENTS, AS WELL AS SOJOURN- 
ERS IN THE COUNTRY DURING THE SUMMER. 
IT IS A COMPLETE 


Price-List 





| OF OUR ENTIRE STOCK, AND IS PROFUSELY 
| ILLUSTRATED WITH WOOD-CUTS FROM PHO- 


TOGRAPHS OF COSTUMES FOR LADIES, MISSES, 
AND CHILDREN, AND A GREAT NUMBER OF 
OTHER ARTICLES ON SALE. 

ONLY 150. A COPY, OR 500, FOR A YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION, 


Our Stock 


IS THE LARGEST EXHIBITED BY ANY HOUSE 
IN THE CITY, AND 


Our Prices 


WE GUARANTEE TO BE THE LOWEST, AND 
THE SAME PRICES ARE CHARGED FOR GOODS 
ORDERED BY MAIL AS ARE CHARGED AT OUR 
COUNTERS. AN ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGE IS 


That Everything 


ONE MAY NEED FOR WEAR FOR HUSBAND, 


WIFE, OR CHILD, OR FOR HOUSEFURNISH- 
ING, EVEN TO CARPETS AND FURNITURE, 


CAN BE HAD FROM OUR STOCK, 


Orders by Mail 


CAN SAFELY BE INTRUSTED TO US, AS 


| MOST CAREFUL ATTENTION IS PROMISED. 


Dealers, 184 | 











We Deliver Free 


* 
ALL PAID PACKAGES TO THE AMOUNT OF 
#5 AND OVER (EXCEPTION BEING MADE TO 
HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, CARPETS, FUR- 
NITURE, AND PROPRIETARY MEDICINES) TO 
ALL TRANSPORTATION POINTS WITHIN 


500 Miles 


NEW YORK CITY. 


“EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 318 to 321 Grand St. ; 


56 TO 70 ALLEN ST. ; 59 TO 65 ORCHARD ST., N.Y. 


OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. 
Removes all pimples, freckles and discolorations, 


OWDER. 


No preparation ever grodaced gives such 
satisfaction for Chapped Hands and Rough 
Skin, as 

ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM. 

Take no other until you have tried it. 
b, You will be delighted with it, and say it is 
far superior to anything you ever used. Is 
not Stucky or Greasy. Elegantly Perfumed. 
ar Has the largest sale of any article of the 
ef kind in America. Sold by Druggists. — 

DEAFNESS cessful CURE at your own 

home, by one who was deaf 

twenty-eight years, Tre. eated by most of the noted 
specialists without benefit. Cured himse/s in three 
mont and since then hund of others. Full 


particulars sent on application. 
AGE, No, 41 West 3ist St., New York City. 


ent a ag Ws New et Wonderful 


Baby Carriage 
mt 
-A "4 4. 
ted Gi Yaatleg EAS téhicac is 
OWS IN THE WATER,’ by August 


Bonheur, the brother of Rosa’ Bonheur. A 
Fine Engraving, framing size, 30 x 36, $12.00. 
A small Engraving and a Catalogue of our 
newest Etchings,Engravings,Pho- 
tographs, &c., sent on receipt of stamp. 
This is a most suitable and attractive picture 
for the home or a bride. 


OF 





For Sale 
Everywhere. 






Its o causes, and a new and suc- 





'T. Price, $8 to 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 
No.816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. E established 1831. 


2 CARDS FREE of Samples free 


to all. Send your address and 2 stamps for mail. Big 
pay for clnb agents. Holley Card Co., Meriden, Conn. 
¢?" 15 new style Gold Leaf Cards, name on, 10. 
QEA-SHORE COTTAGE, for Work- 
\ ing Women, at North Long Branch, 
will open June 15th. Apply daily from 11 to 1 
o’clock and from 7 to 9 o’clock (except Saturday 
evenings) at the 
Young Women’s Curistian ASSOCIATION, 
7 East 15th St., New York. 


Nicest ety les you 
ever saw. Book 


(DRY-GOODS HOUSE.) 


SASH RIBBONS. 


VERY ATTRACTIVE OFFERING. 
Scarcest goods in the market. 





Just received a very large consignment of Pure 
Silk Moire Sash Ribbons. 
imported, all choice colors. 


The richest quality 


Chartreuse, Cardinal, &e., &e. 

Shall offer them at a less price than very inferior 
qualities are charged. 

Hight inches n width, full measurement. 


PRICE, 98c. YARD. 


Samples sent for one week. 


_BROADWAY & EIGHTH ST., N. Y. 


BLACK GOODS. 


yard; reduced from $1.00 and $1.25. 

40-inch all-wool Black Albatross and Nun’s Veiling, 
50¢c. per yard; reduced from 65c. 

42-inch all- wool Black Summer Bison, 39e. per 
yard; worth 50c. 


Le Boutillier | a — 
Brothers, — xew yor: 


| NEW YORK. 


White, Cream, Rose, Blue, Lavender, Shrimp, | 


40-inch all-wool Black Grenadines, at 75ec. per | 





Dama hSons | AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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HORSMAN’S “ECLIPSE” 


Photographic Outfit, Complete, $2.50. 
THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Neatest and Most Complete Photographic Outfit 
ever offered to the public. 


| A CHILD TEN YEARS OLD CAN MAKE A PICTURE. 


It consists of a beantiful 
| Imrrarion Morocoo, 
x4 inches in size 
WIDE-ANGLE LEN 

It also includes Six. Li rhtning Dry Plates, Two Ja- 

} panned Iron Trays, Two B otties Developer, One pack- 

age Hyposulphite Soda, One Printing Frame, Six sheets 

each Silvered and Blue Print Paper, One bottle of Gold 

| or Toning Solution, Twelve Card Mounts, One Plate 

Lifter, One sheet Ruby Paper, and full directions for 
making Ruby Lamp. 

This Outfit contains all that is needed to Make and 

Complete a Photograph. 


little Camera, covered in 
and will make a photograph ‘ 
and is provided with a “ RAP 1D 


aay”- Two Specimen Photographs made with the 

“ Eclipse” will be sent by mail to any addres on re- 
ceipt of 10c. Any person can form a club of six, and 

| send me the price of six, and will receive one outfit 
free. One outfit will be sent, by express, prepaid, to 


| any address, on receipt of $3.00. 


Descriptive Circular 
} on receipt of stamp. 





finitely 





only in 


Thee 


serving. 


who use it. 


“ Cerealine Flakes” 


soups “Cerealine Flakes’ 


Vermicelli, 
or Barley. 


ient also. 


EL HORSMAN, 80 & 82 William St.,N.Y. 


is in- 
better than Maccaroni, 
Italian Sago, 


It is more conven- 


Paste, 


It needs to be placed 


the tureen and have the 


hot soup poured over it before 
ease ‘with which “ Cerealine Flakes’ 


may be prepared in many forms surprises those 


The ‘“Cerealine Cook-book,” containing over two hundred 
carefully prepared recipes, and a pamphlet on “ Cereal Foods,” 
illustrated with twelve original engravings of ‘‘ Hiawatha’s 
Fasting,’’ will be sent to any one who will mention where this 
advertisement was seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for post- 
age to the Cerealine M’f’'g Co., Columbus, Indiana. 


for sale by all grocers at twenty cents a package. 












"Just too em 11] 
For Anything SAMANTH 


pov ne ld HITS. COMI 








AT SARATOGA” 


TS. SELLS LIKE FUN 


And it wuz anon that we see in the distance a fair, 

= white female a standin’ kinder still in the edge of the 
woods, and Josiah spoke in a seemingly careless way, 
and sez he: 

























“She don’t seem to have many clothes on, Sama nye ‘a 
i Sez I, ush! Josiah, she has probable overslept he 
self, and come out in a hurry, mebby to loo ‘ke for some 
berbs or sunthin, I persume one of her children are sick, 
she sprung right up out of bed, and come out to get 
ee some mother wort, or catnip or sunthin.” 
And - I spoke I drawed Josiah down a side 
m2. 
But he stopped stun still, and sez he, “Mebby I ort te 
igo and help her, Samantha.” 
&) Sez I, “Josiah Allen, sense I’ve lived with you, I don’t 
think T have been shameder of you—sez I. It would mor 
tify her to death if she should mistrust you had seen her 
\ in that condition.” 
p a all, te be, still Lh sy hey ‘if the child is very 
ru _ Psick, and I can be any help to her, it is my duty to go.” 
SOLD ONLY BY His eye had been on her nearly every moment of the 
SUBSCRIPTION, ne. in spite of my almost voys valent protests, and sez he 
inder excited like—‘‘She is standin’ stun still, as if she 1s 
abgirs, mebby Gero inasnsheie front of her, a or mebby she is took paralyzed, I’d better go and see.” 
n low, deep a “you stay right where pe be, Josiah Allen, and { will go forward, and ii we need 
your "help. I will holler. 7 — finally he saan! after a parley. 
‘all, as I got - to her I see she wuznt a live meat woman, but a statute.” 
written amid the whirl of fashion at Saratoga, it takes off its follies, flirtations, low neck dressing, 
dudes, pug dogs, the water craze probes: pale sings etc., in the author’s inimitable mirth-provohing style 
Per to” at by ‘Opper” are **ju: People crazy to get it. Selling like Hot Cakes. 
2.50. AGENTS WANTED. Apply to HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


path away 




























MONTE CRISTO 


(Medicated) Gloves, for beautifying the hands. 
Superior to all others. $1.50 per pair. Rubber 
Gloves, $1.25. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair. 


L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th St., N. Y. 





of the face and neck. Absolutely harmless. Sent by 
mail, with full directions, on receipt of price, 50 cts. 
HUGHES & CO., Box 482, Little Rock, Ark. 


ANTI-WRINKLE, fecato prevent and remove Wrinkles | 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


ST and BEST EQUIPPED inthe 
Ayah pei poe eet 2186 rate lot ear. Thor- 
= Tactrectionte Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and 
Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, hg net & Literature, French 
— and Italian Languages, s, Engl ish Branches, Gymnastic 
Tuition, $5 to $25; board room with Steam Heat a 
Eetri Sore bi $5.00 to $7.50 per week. Fa Maul erm begins 
5 aot Tatreted Calendar, with full information, 
» Mase. 


» Ger- 


RJEE, Dir., Franklin 8q., 





DR. HUMPHREYS’ Rook, 144 Pages, 
Cloth, with Steel Engraving, 
Mailed Free, Address, HUMPHREYS? 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS, 
109 Vulton Street, N. ¥. 








[)BESSMAKERS, Buddington's Dress- Cutting Ma- 
} chine is for you and apprentices. One, ¢3; Four, 
| only $4.50. Circulars Free. Agents Wanted. Men- 
| tion paper. F. E, BUDDINGTON, Chicago, LIL 
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ON THE 
LITTLE C HAT TERBOX (to her sister, afte 
GRACIE 4 
c. ey M SURE DON’T KNOW. 
LITTLE CHATTERBOX. 
GRACIE. “To LET PEOPLE KNOW 
TITTLE Cc HATTERBOX. “ WELL, 
STAND HIM?” (After a brief pause.) “SAY, 
THESE CARS?—MY FACE FEELS ALL FLOUR 


WHA 


FACETLE. 
WANTS ONLY THE BEST. 

Mus. Nouveau Riour. ** Aw, yes, that’s very pretty, 
but I don’t like the title, ‘Common Prayer.’ Haven't 
you-aw—any other kind? I dou’t care how much I 
have to pay.” 

———— 


Albert, a twelve-year-old lad of Sag Harbor, daily 
sits down to the table with his father and mother, 
grandfather and grandmother, and great-grandfather 
and two great-grandmothers. He gets his second 
piece of pie simply by asking for it. 





““WHAT DOES HE CALL 


ELEVATED. 


r guard had announced the station). “* WHAT DID 


OUT FOR, THEN?” 


T STATION THEY ARE AT.” 
WHAT GOOD Is HE, 
GRACIE, 


THE PEOPLE DON'T UNDER- 
THINK IT’S AWFUL HOT IN 
** LET'’s GET OUT.” 


IF 
DON’T YOU 


ISHED UP.” (With a sigh.) 


| AN UNPLEASANT ENDING. 
“That is the last novel I shall ever read,’ 
| tleman, throwing the book down in disgust. 
“What's the matter, (lear? 2” inquired his wife. 
* Doesn't it end happily % 
“No; they were Pied.” 


* said a gen- 


pate eee a 
HE SAW THE DIFFERENCE. 
Wire (to second husband). “ Ah, James, you are 
different from my first husband !” 
Husuanp. “ Yes, that’s so, when you come down 
to the fine point. He died four years ago, and I didn’t. 
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A FALSE ALARM 


CIBSON. RETURNING HOME, VIEWS WITH 
iS VERANDA 
A NEARER 


APPROACH 


ALARM 


HOWEVER, REVEALS THE 


A GIGANTIC 


SPIDER SUSPENDED FROM 


FACT THAT IT iS A FLOWER-POT His 


WIFE HAS HUNG OUT IN HIS ABSENCE, AND NOT A SPIDER, 
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A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING. 


= KETTLEDRUM (loftily, to new 
ON C 


M. ARIE (née Bridget, regarding her own gown). 


Miss FLANNAGAN SAID SHE'D GIVEN ME A SHTOILE 


maid). 


“My DRESS, MARIE. TAKE IT OFF AT 


‘YOUR DRESS, INDADE! 
THE 


AND SURE "TWAS 
AQUAL OF ANY IN TOWN; BUT 


IT’S LITTLE | THOUGHT T'WOULD LADE TO ME BEING CALLED A THAFE!” 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION. 

‘* What's the use of learnin’ a lot o’ languages ?” said 
the father of the boy. ‘* When I went to school, read- 
in’, writin’, an’ ’rithumtic was good " nough forme. I 
don’t care nothin’ fer languages. 

“ You don’t seem to care very much for the English 
language,’’ commented the teacher. 

chien lnadinass 
RATHER INQUISITIVE. 

Diner. “ Waiter, bring me some mock-turtle soup.”” 

Waiter. * Yes, sir.’ 

Diner. “ Er—by- -the-way, waiter, can you tell me 
where you catch these mock-turtles this time of year?” | 





panna 
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BY THE LAKE, 
A swan sat on the lakelet, 
Over the ripples dancing, 
Suddenly little Mabel, 
Surprised, was at it glancing. 


It ruffled up its feathers, 
All in the noontide stilly, 
And she said: “* On, look the re, mamma, 
At the great big water-lily !’ 
— ~~ 
When is a boy like a costumer ?—When he rents his 
trousers, 


oe 


eit. 


TWO'S COMPANY. 


MR. GRAY 
DEANE, THAT IT IS RAINING QUITE 
RIAGE, AN}) AM AFRAID THAT WE SITIALL 
UMBRELLA.” 

MISS DEANE. 
(To other man.) ** DON’T YOU THINK SO, 

MR. BROWN (somewhat sadly). 


(who has bronght Miss Deane to the 
HARD NOW, 
HAVE 


‘““WHAT, BOTH OF US UNDER ONE 
Mr. BROWN?” 
“Yrs, FUN FOR voU TWO.” 


bull), “1 AM AWPULLY SORRY TO SAY, MISS 

I HAVE TRIED IN VAIN TO GET A CAR- 
TO DO THE BEST WE CAN WITH A SMALL 
UMBRELLA! WHAT FUN!” 


LITTLE On, 





